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GERONTOLOGY 


Dortmund investigates how to help senior 

citizens help themselves 





S ix per cent of Dortmund's senior 
citizens consider that old people do 
not have any problems. But one in three 
of tho 82,000 old age pensioners in die 
city has experienced and learned to fear, 
loneliness. The municipal authorities have 
asked their senior citizens what troubles 
they have. Tire results of tills survey will 
be used as the basis of a plan to help the 
elderly. 

The results of information gathering by 
the Institute for Social Welfare Research 
in Cologne are contained on 155 paces in 
the file. 

Elderly people in Dortmund are better 
educated than their contemporaries in' 
Cologne, DUsseldorf, Bremen and Stutt- 
gart. Fourteen per cent of them attended 
secondary school, wluch is twice as many 
as in the other cities. 

Lack of contact is not such a severe 
problem In the mining and heavy industry 
dreas. One in three of the over 65s is a 
member of at Jeast one club . 

Social welfare authorities in the city 
arc pleased with (his highly developed 
opportunity for contact for elderly 
people wliicii they say lightens their 
work. 

Tile Dortmund municipal authorities 
were backed up In this view by Professor 


Otto Blume when he published Ills social 
welfare report. This explained how varied 
social welfare organisation and regional 
tradition are. 

In 1871 there were 4.6 per cent over 65 
in the population of Germany. By 1933 
this had risen to 7.1 and by 1950 it had 
risen to9.4 percent. 

According to the Federal Statistics Of- 
fice one in eight people today in the 
Federal Republic Is over 65. The figure 
for Dortmund Is 12.6 per cent. 

The ratio of old men to old women is 
six to four. In Dortmund there are 800 
people aged 90 and over, that is to say 
one in 100 people is a nonagenarian. 

Professor Blume and his colleagues 
have emphasised that In any plan to aid 
tiie old-aged greater attention must be 
paid to the women than to the men since 
77.1 per cent of male pensioners are 
married but only 15.8 per cent of the 
women. 

When elderly men are taken ill, Pro- 
fessor Blume says, they can generally rely 
on their wife to nurse them since she is hi 
most cases younger. 

For the 40,500 single and widowed 
women in Dortmund aged over 65 (here 
are only .70,500 elderly widowers or 
bachelors. 

An education pays handsomely in old 
age, according to the report. Elderly 
academics and senior citizens with school- 
leaving certificates have incomes of over 
600 Marks per month. But only 26.8 per 
cent of elderly people whose education 


finished when they left elementary school 
can claim the same. 

The Institute In Cologne lias stated that 
lost education opportunities cannot be 
recouped in old age. Those who dream of 
Improving their education In old age 
usually find that this Is just wishful think- 
ing. 

Those elderly people who have not had 
a high-school education tend to have no 
Interest in concerts and the theatre. Pro- 
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Very few were content with fed 
they have to live in, but none \3 
go into an old people’s home. fZ 
the report a demand has been Si 
for Improvements in housing 
with particular regard to the elderly, 

The report states that old L- 
homes havo managed to shake# 
alms house Imago. People from 
tions of tho community have slated ?■ 
they would be prepared to spja 
last years in a home if it were 
essential. ^ 
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mioioai m concerts ana tne uieatre. rro- eigiu per cent said that their di f/x 
fessor Blume speaks of “leisure time pas- would look aftor them. Th Ertv-seZ • LU 
slvlty”. cent said that the Sint* '• 


slvity”. 

The people who conducted the survey 
in Dortmund have discovered that by far 
tiie greater part of elderly working men 
and working women gladly left their 
employ and have no thoughts of return- 
ing to the factory floor or their desk. 

Most pensioners in Dortmund consider 
60 the ideal age at which to be pensioned. 
Only 600 of Dortmund's elderly men 
would like a part-time job to boost their 
pensions. Tills figure includes those who 
retired before the age of 65 - almost 40 
per cent. 

Ono third of those questioned In the 
survey made no mention of old age ail- 
ments and the others put a cross next to 
the word "illness**. One in four goes to 
the doctor several times each month. 
Four per cent never go to see the doctor. 

Three out of four have never been 
visited by a welfare worker, but only six 
per cent would like more regular visits. 
One In five said that he was happy to be 
alone. 


cent said tiiat the State wouMbu^! 
come to their aid and two per ceutnito 
rely on the Church helping them, A 


The most 


rciy un uie inurcn Helping them, 1 ( long last the centre pf the debate 

C|. on renunciation of the use of force 
M. moved ,to Moscow and so Into die 

Old with the young R eie , of H™ 1 *" po i i f y ' B i“ l, “„.° f . the 

y y JehaYloip ,of ; egocentric party politicians 
ft Bonn It fttyl become a domestic matter 
jChd . clouded the Issue of negotiations 
The most important tills* fa flHth the Soyiet Unipn. 

P eople is not to stick them in gfietli : No attempt is In any case being made 
rofessor Blume from the tnfltatnfo put ourselves in Moscow's position and 
Cologne lias called for residences faflhmllse how the Soviet Union thinks, 
people to be situated in the mifeifaU and Is likely to act. Yet this is a sine 
ostatos whore younger people JivesoikqUhiioii pf tough negotiations. - 
ghettos do not form. vlt may be difficult, not to say im- 

One In three of the old peodrr !Sf lible ' r t ^ Cdu ^f tat « ntl0 "* 
Dortmund would move oflogle nitd Intuition. Egon Bahr, 

people's home If he or she needtdA * Jveeks of piellmlnuy 

looked after, but only one In • n0 doubt 

agree to do so hernnv l«» nr shafn W* views on the subject, ■ ■■ 
being a nuisance to other people. ‘ Mos w’s interests, mainly deter- 

: JT F \ -wined by the continuity of its foreign 
i/aiis-ivemer L m policy aims; can at least be defined to the 
(DIB welt, s fair fl Wtedt of preventing wrong impressions 
■1 Ufolng:'.-: i ; : , .. 

This must be pointed out. Passionate 
. ] tyocitq of detente in tills country 


ZtlTUNC FUR DEUTSCHLAND 


One of the world's top ten 


ZeJlung.fUr Deutachlajid* (’Newspaper tor Germany’) is a deslg- 1 
nation that reflects both the Frankfurter Allgemelne's underlying 
more Orally, its Circulation - which covers West Berlin • 
and the whole of the Federal Repiibljc. Ini addition to 140 editors and 
eorresjwfldenw of Its own, the typler has 450 'stringers’ reporting frdm 
all over Germany and around the world. 300,000 copies are printed - 
v dally, .of urhldi. 220,000 go to. subscribers. 20,000 are distributed 


abroad, and the balance is sold on newsstands. Every issue is read by 
at least four'oir five persons. Frankfurter Ailgcnielne Zetiung Is. the 
.paper of the businessman and the politician, and Indeed of eyeryone 
who matters In, the Federal Republic. . 

For anyone wishing to penetrate the German market, the Frankfurter 
A I *8 em elnb is a must. In a country of many famous newspapers Its author- 
ity, scope, and influence can be matched only at ah international level. 
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i M.wel) In, gll good will . pssupie the 
[ Wemlin l s Intentions to be as good as 
. ftekown. 

Aaumptlons of this kind, whether they 
; Stipule' good or ill will, must on no 
j. jfcount be allowed to stand substitute for 
ffc ndeessiryi analysis of the other side* 
P«tner or opponent. 

The powerful Soviet Union, it must be 
included, has no need of a renunciation 
W the use of force by tills country. The 
Mat may, continually talk of revanchist 
i/West cientiari militarism but no one in the 
jwemlln takes tills propaganda seriously. 
ITiie Soviet Union and its satellites need 
gave no fear of this country resorting to 
iUeiice. 

I™ 0 reasons for their interest In an 
wwment must thus be political and less 
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force as a means of gaining an additional, 
legal lever for. Intervention In this coun- 
try’s domestic affairs. 

Tills would, of course, present no 
serious problem as long as the Federal 
Republic enjoyed the protection of the 
North Atlantic alliance, which, incidental- 
ly, is also the guarantee of foreign policy 
leeway. .... , 

; Without tills- safeguard to tiie West 
treaties with Moscow would, to put it 
mildly, be worthless. They would not in 
any case come about since Moscow would 
then treat Bonn In on entirely different 
way. . . 

In the event of an agreement being 
concluded between tills country and the 
Soviet Union one development is only 
too likely; > Soviet squabbles- of varying 
degrees of intensity during the treaty’s 
Ufe-spaq. 

There must, be, no Elusions that the 
relative .passivity of . Soviet policy in 
Europe is a final and irrevocable change 
of heart. The explanation is to be found 
In the brisk Soviet activity In, the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The Soviet Union does not like operat- 
ing In several political tlieatres at one and 
the same time. At prosent its attention Is 
centred on tho Arab world. The latest 
reports are that Libya Is how also 
receiving Soviet arms deliveries. 

Peaceful coexistence and maintenance 
of the status quo In Europe arc con- 
venient declared policy alms when mari- 
time power is to be developed in tiie 
Mediterranean (and elsewhere) in order to 
gain military and thus political influence 
on Europe’s southern flank. ••••*'>• 

This Is all the stronger a possibility now. 
that for the time being at least the Soviet 
empire In the West has been safeguarded 
by the Czechoslovak tragedy. ■ 

Indeed, . imperial rather than ideolo- 
gically based policies are involved. The 
Kremlin invariably makes a display * of 
apparent ideological. Commitment in 
Oraer to pursue old-style Russian power 
politics in a new guise. : . 1 .i-’* 

In . the Middle East; Moscow does not 
even bother to don its ideological mask. 
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nkmri h » 00 a Me />■ during his recent -visit, to the United 

IV8rit Y ? : States President Kekkonen qf, Finland 

pEKCQNftaav ' a M introduced a new dimension- into. digeusf 

' J ' P89B 19 slon of, the European security conference 

35 DlaJ-I- tfade Unions of which he is such an ardent advocate. : 

H ' |f ) stabilisation drlves7 . The, .conference, he .intimated, could 

"nW •' - - ■ ■ play; a part in helping European countries 

to develop their real,national character- 

fejprwaid,: peace and quiet could be istlcs.j . - 

“J^^without the need for an agree* •. It Is none; |oo, easy ,to work out what 

only that the Eastern BJoC which countries, the Finnish ; President 

n jiJ WSve accordingly* particularly intended In thisway to encpurageto take 

jj5.“mnilng»with Berlin., nwt. ..JUiPW- 1 . Intent,!, bwd an # tho 

W<te*of afikir • cannot fall to give specific character df Finnish . neutrality, 

•m3^^ that Moscow wants an with the Sovjet Unipn next door. 
ment on renunciation of the use of Yet the neutrals are in any case 


W[j)nvard.; peace and quiet could 
^ n f^JfJth°ut the need for an agree* 
only that t|ie Eastern BJoC 
accordingly* particularly 
ff^ufjjdwlingswith Berlin- 
wstekofa 
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Foreign Minister Walter Scheel Is here Men addressing the Press before flying to 
Moscow for talks with Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko on 26 July (Photo: dpa) 


Nasser 14 lent support and Soviet missile 
units are stationed in Egypt without tliei 
Kremlin lifting a finger for 1 Egyptian 
Communists Imprisoned in Nasser's gaols.' 

European public opinion lias yet to 
overcome and forget the Aliockoaused by 
the Invasion of Czechoslovakia, though. 
Unliko advocates of detente for Its own 
soke, public opinion has not deliberately 
forgotten. 

1 nd 1 reel acknowledgement of the 
Brezlmev doctrine by means of oxpress 
confirmation of the Soviet imperial fron- 
tiers in an agreement on renuniation of 
the use of force, not to mention extensive 
contacts with pcaceloving politicians 
from Bonn, could improve the poor light 
in which tlip Kremlin has been seen since' 
Prague. 

$ven. so, .Bong should pot ,allo>y Itself 
to, be discouraged from going ahead. 
Stabilisation pf peaceful coexistence in 
Europe by means of respecting froAtlprs 
is in the general interest. - 
: tiie prospect of stabllisatlop .nilist a 
long-term one^liowever. It .iplisi hQt. be 
liable to rupture whenever tiie Buf bjAll 
so inclined In tiie shape 6f cnlcafidry 
aimed at Begirt which remains vuIneVable! 

. . .. - Friedrich Herzog 

■ ; (Frankflirtor h|eue Praise, V July 1 970) 


Brighter prospects 
of recohciliatioh 
with Poland 

W ith Foreign Minister School's dc-. 

porturc for Moscow the prospects 
of a swift conclusion to the talks between 
tills country and Poland have Improved. 
A : full draft has yet .to be framed but 
sections of. a. draft worked out by both 
sides are to be submitted to the respective 
governments. 

. Reconciliation | of the Polish desire for 
absolute and final definition ; qf frontiers 
w|th Bonn's aim of avoid big any. Im- 
pression. tj\at the agreement is a preuursoi 1 
to a peoce treaty remains sometiilng of a 
problem.'. 1 


an summit 


cpntinually jjeing encouraged to view! the 
security conference as l a fipe prospect for 
themselves find ,fpr tiie idea of npu tralityi 
■ Austria, : for i instance, also . hopes to 
benefit from the 'cojiference and. has 
contributed proposals for conference prei 
parations, Sweden too is jtaking pains .to 
promote formalisation fo details of the 
conference. f :.--M r.,;.-, 

What nations and countries have diffi- 
culty in. developing their -nafidnal' dia* 
racterlsllis? ' The answer - is idbvkms. 1 One 


before Herr Sclieel’s departure vhancellor 
Brand i stressed ‘that the' government must 
not jeopardise agreements ,'wlth Westerti 
allies in order to achieve' tuccesd, ini 
negotiations with Eastern Ebrope . 

1 Following hgreemfenf. by the' Sdylet 
wyemm^nt, gained; |rt Staid Secretory 
Batyr's’ preliminary talks, not fq insldt on 
formal recognition . but to be satisfied 
instead, with-, the declaration' that fire 
Federal Republic' ha$ no territorial claims 
against anyone there, ought no longer td 
pe insuperable' Obstacles In. the' way of 
agreeing on some satisfactory formula. ’ 
The Federal government’s aim of secur- 
ing ;$xit permits for inhabitants of tye 
foirner German .territories WhO. Were 
Reiman pit^ns there before' the war 
ought to put paid to ^hy' suspicions' tlui| 
thefe are underhand motives /behind 
tymn's. efforts : to. bring about ndrmal 
relations... . ' 


, .h) September both the , DucJ^wf tz taj ks 
and tqlxs on tty establishment of. con- 
sulates and tty trade , a^rRemerii, already 
draftedi are <6 continue.; All Tbpr jssiies 
are; linked. If tne reipjainin^ tys^tes are 
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H FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Warsaw Pact troop cut talks offer coincides with 
alarming increase in Soviet naval power 


S ome time between August and Octo- 
ber the Soviet navy will probably be 
holding manoeuvres in the Atlantic again. 
The staff of Nato’s C-ln-C Atlantic are 
already eagerly waiting to see what new 
capabilities the Eastern competitors will 
demonstrate this time. 

The last Soviet naval manoeuvres, evi- 
dently a combined operation involving 
units of the Polar, Baltic and Mediterran- 
ean fleets, ran parallel to manoeuvres of 
tile Pacific fleet and was rated by Western 
specialists as the largest naval demonstra- 
tion ever made by one country in 
peacetime. 

For two years or so Western military 
men have been seriously alarmed by the 
rapid development of Soviet naval power. 
Of late this alarm has assumed panic 
proportions. 

Because the military backbone of the 
Western alliance is provided by the 
United Stales and Great Britain, both 
traditionally maritime powers, the Soviet 
advance on the high seas was long not 
taken seriously In the capital cities of 
Nato countries. 

Even now most strategists in Washing- 
ton and Western Europe tend to think in 
terms of relative strength in divisions, 
tanks, aircraft and tactical and strategic 
nuclear weapons. The Soviet Mediterran- 
ean fleet has been alone in causing 
furrowed brows. 

Yet Soviet naval policy is aimed at a 
distinct gap in Nato strategy, as a 
high-ranking Nato officer recently frankly 
admitted. r Mn the event of an emerg- 
ency,” he commented, “our entire supply 
line to endangered.” 
the omftoaVtfs 

with between two and eight missiles 


G ormans always want to know exactly 
whefo they stand and: anxiety is a 
ftoquorit factor in politics. After past 
experience it is hard ty surprising, even 
thought the Germans have been largely to 
blame themselves. ■ 

Cue atirf caution must not be exagger- 
ated, though, otherwise they- give rite to 
the dangers they are intended to forestall. 

Not long ago the Bonn Federal' govern- 
numt repeatedly requested Washington to 
pledge itself to advocate reunification, to 
defend the Federal Republic in the event 
of attack arid 1 to protect Berltri. 

U would be tfuldVplay to edmpile a 
long catalogue of declarations of this kind 
rpade ^urinfe the first tyo decades of this 
country’s existence. ' •' •* 1 ■■ 

am U !f njeantime it wpuM be Uttla more 
difficult to compile a list of similar 
Western and, primarily of course, Ame- 
rfcan assurances folL supppet for the 


designed for waterborne targets. The 
missiles are said to have a range of about 
500 miles. 

Some 35 of these submarines are 
attached to the Soviet Polar fleet; the 
remainder are stationed in the Pacific. 
Equipped with nuclear warheads a single 
one of these submarines could, experts 
maintain, destroy an entire convoy. 

Not only the number of missile-equip- 
ped “Killer” submarines is on the in- 
crease. The number of Soviet submarines 
comparable to the Polaris class is also 
increasing. Above all, the Soviet conven- 
tional fleet is mushrooming. 

Hardly one per cent of the Soviet fleet 
Js mare than twenty years old. Fifty-eight 
per cent of the US fleet is considered to 
be unquestionably outdated. According 
to the Georgetown report even the 
average age of the vessels of the US Sixth 
Fleet, the pride of the American navy, is 
18.3 years. 

Inadequate protection from airborne 
attack and anti-submarine defences are 
felt to be weaknesses of the Soviet navy. 
Moscow has only two helicopter carriers 
and no aircraft carriers at all. 

Despite the evidently continued supe- 
riority of Nato’s maritime forces Western 
experts are equally obviously dissatisfied 
with the West’s own anti-submarine def- 
ences. 

It is admitted that Soviet submarines 
often give Western radar the slip after 
passing through the Straits of Gibraltar or 
Uie narrow passage between Iceland and 
the Faeroes. 

Nalo’s flexible response strategy is 

European member-countries wi!L be halt- 
ed and thrown back by tire use of 


Welcome allied support will still not 

I : 1 ' . ; , g . . . . 

make Moscow talks a walk-over 


course for the Germans that they no 
longer feel the need for continual repeti- 
tion. . . 

The latest collection of assurances is a 
gf 1 . straightforward affair, ft Will always 
S, ^ Ctedge support for an existing 
situation than to give one’s blessing to * 
policy of which ana can, only know where 
It begms and not where it Is leading and 
what consequences it will have. 

Slipport in such circumstances not only 
presupposes that the Interest* of both 
parties are Identical of more or less so but 
also that the party lending support has a 
great deal of confidence In the good will 

jheparty to whom 
support intent: - 

It is small wonder that declarations of 


cides flow setfousty (he undertaking can 
i JJ: tak * n ■«* whde contradlctioharoF gaps 
they contain. ,; . 1 • -| 

flijst, historic catalogue has meant 
whfle jp ona Important reject, reuirfffc. 

w^itter/off ' *nd Iporposes heCn 

without trace but it would be as weffttdt 
to harbour unwanted 'muttons O r to 
accuse the’ Allies df having reftafnedfrom 
taking some action brother, . : r » 

Tt. in ■ . .i I. 


agreement; wl|h a specific: policy cannot 
be as unambiguous and freeftom gipsas 
guarantees of a specific political state of 
atfairs. It is also no wonder that critics of 
such dedaratfeps have fefc trouble lh 

discovering inadequacies otapff. ■ 

’. This must be Borte to mSd by anyone 

Bsss^sca: 

ss.tt-aa.ax'5- 

the two capital* .. ” ^ " 

J* ot even the Opposition luthfe count 
try can n^ «a$t < «esipi>a.4Qubt qb the 

wibauticity of f rettdgjt ioqmiioB'aat 
tmsm of support “weriin the fua an 
or of t^fUftamhiguous yi n- 
port ttnitt&bySte Ala^Dqiaha^o jS 
«»A reiterated by hiai a apoefih ro the 
Commoni on July. ft k-ataniiS 


Form has Changed- Pledges QFjuppbft rut 
,th4 score have become such a matter of 


Spnions on July. ft k : 


that America’s support in principle can 
now longer seriously he questioned either 

following the Foreign. Minister's, trip. All 

that can be douhted . is ■ Waaltfngton’s 
support on details and. |q respect of the 
procedure Bonn adopts. ." 

Yet even these mlsgrtvings are not 
bomd out By the wording of the appro- 
priate dedaratiaa of the US Secretary of 
State. “The Secretary of State” the 
commurriquA noted, “expressed full con, 
Mence to and support for the Federal 
Republic both in Its procedures and to its 

&uSZ.» toan •**“".** “» 

.X!]® *°le possible bone of contention is 

*■“ ateurances 
to cartei blanche for 

of J> cou,se tiiat this 

*or» dna 0 f jhe two mate 
g^^fte#*hrte vrith tfie othev m 
carman an# t» acesftofr extent American 
iMbreetaeautefBOiinltoilted 

thll ft W* 1 " 8 a matter of 
^ ^If ^.glven to thtf frret place 

'***%* the Bonn 

9dy one 


wL^t r* me conn 

now Has onPy* oir* 

Dlscu«16ift 1 W»& tfw : other 
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conventional armaments on the front 
line. 

Only If this should not succeed is the 
use of tactical nuclear weapons to be 
considered — In the hope that the 
opponent will be warned and enter into 
negotiations in order to avoid a major 
nuclear exchange. 

Every American President is bound to 
hesitate as long as possible before resorting 
to nuclear weapons and Nato’s conven- 
tional forces are hardly sufficient to 
restore the original position. 

This is why the swift arrival of strong 
reinforcement from the United States 
plays such an important part in Nato 
strategy. Yet Big Lift manoeuvres have 
long since made the proposed airlift on 
the grand scale appear a dubious proposi- 
tion. 

What is more Western European troops 
are for reasons of economy equipped 
with ammunition sufficient for mere days 
rather than weeks. Transatlantic supply 
lines are thus Nato’s Achilles heel. 

Pessimists among Nalo’s military and 
diplomatic staff also see a close conneo 
t ion lie tween Soviet naval armament and 
the Budapest memorandum of the War- 
saw Pact state*. 

At its Reykjavik conference In June 
1968 the North Atlantic Council called 
on its Eastern counterpart to enter into 
negotiations on a balanced mutual reduc- 
tion of troop strength to Europe. 

Then and on several subsequent occa- 
sions the Eastern Bloc did not respond to 
the Western offer. Moscow and the 
Eastern European governments even 
teemed prepared to abandon the idea of a 
Bui^ean security conference ^ rather than 
consider the Nato proposal . 

Not until this June did they respond to 


the Nato offer in tlie Budapest nu. 

d d ratt«jaH 

importance. They talked in tilT «r T * _ _ 

foreign countries. tr °°i» .5* Warning light is at amber for 

The distance between the * ° ° 

Eibe on h nto u u,™ffha« s ti Brandt"Scheel coalition 


seaboard of the United State* *7 
Elbe is nine times that belwi 
Western frontier of the Soviet C 
the Elbe. ^ 

According to Western etlta, 
Soviet Union could send trS 
drawn from Czechoslovakia andl 
back Into these countries wifhj 
days. By sea, and always provldm 
port facilities are available andj 
are not sunk on the way uj 
troops would at best take three ml 
reach the Bavarian forest. ItWj3 
take an estimated 45 days forlS&i 
to be ferried from Texas. 1 




are not siinK on the way Coalitions are not marriages of a 
troops would at best take three n® lifetime. The next general election is 
reach the Bavarian forest. It wdSfc aside for divorce and there is a 
take an estimated 45 days forUSMeciblillty of remairlage on the same 
to be ferried from Texas. ,fo after the elections. 

This Is why Nato is wondering* ; 0n two occasions, however, the 'Federal 
there ore not good reasons has experienced a premature 

Eastern Bloc offered to negotiant® 010 ® ” co ^ a P se °f 8 ooalition. 
reductions in the strength of were coalitions between the CDU/ 
stationed abroad this year and tiie FDP - 


two year ago. Only now, it issr»iZ^ onr&d Adenau0r ’ s and Ludwig Er- 
the Soviet Union feel sure ofM wcond coalition with the Free 

1968 was the first year in mociats fl an ™ natund * ath - faa ' 
Soviet Union dared to hotlSf 8 ,aiCh ^ four ' year Ufe “P 60 " 


Caribbean foe the first time. 


jad the next elections, sliaklng off all 


In comparison with llifi finis crises., 

manoeuvres off the coast of Rn ;.Jt is still, early days to ,say that the 
involving eight ships and four aibn Social and Free Democratic coalition will 
the Soviet Union has made grcrii nol survive. The collapse of a coditioh in 
and continues to do so year by yea the Federal Republic is no recommenda- 
One way or the other Nato » tjonfer either par^r. 
mcnls will have no alternative 1 rT™ split between the Free Democrats 
consider whether or not a muiutttt first Chancellor oF the Federal 
tion of troop strength in Eurobed came as a result of the CDU/ 

have to be finked with fleet cuts! CSU obtaining an absolute majority. The 
would, when all is said and doat.lj jpjh with the second chancellor led to the 
the world 11 good deal nearer sob4 W ^alition, which made tlie FDP 
problem of general aimaluntoHig* opporitlon party. 

Erich ft* 1118 ‘ h ‘ ld “ onn chancellor to have 
fr . „ ... Wnchided a coalition agreement with the 

(Frank Rifior Rundschau, ri Ml FDP.TVUiy Brandt, cannot help but profit 

— - .1— “®ra toe experiences of his predecessors. 

. . Jrit can apply to his “little coall- 
Moscow, Warsaw and wherever tltf f 1 ” ti,e philosophy of Kurt Georg 
tacts may lw made are raw < f — 1 , ■ — 

imporianL than debate wllh tbeOp . 

. « * ma .... ■ . U..I il ■ ob i.s. n 1 ii.. 


Kieslnger. Coalition parties are bound to 
one another until the next general elec- 
tion on a rink or swim basis. Walter 
Sclieel, Hans-Dletrich Gensriher and Willi 
Weyer are unlikely to contradict tills. 

But the present government differs 
from the CDU/CSU and SPD Grand 
Coalition in that the bigger partner will 
survive, whereas the smaller might die. 

Last autumn’s general election almost 
halved the FDP’s representation in the 
Bundestag. The most recent local elec- 
tions lost the FDP regional groups their 
seats at Hanover and Soarbrtioken. Now 
the forthcoming local elections threaten 
to put an end to (die FDP’s parliamentary 
existence in Schleswig-Holstein and Hes- 
se, maybe in the Rliineland-Palatlnate too. 

No election forecasts can be one hun- 
dred per cent guaranteed for accuracy. 
But predictions such as this reflect die 
uncertainty surrounding the Chancellor’s 
coalition partner and maybe the Chancel- 
lor himself. 

Willy Brandt's coalition must stand on 
two feet. The FDP “foot” may well be 
weaker than the SPD one. But the 
balance will really be upset if the FDP 
becomes weaker still. 

All the rumours, speculations and 
suppositions about FDP members quitting 
the party - not necessarily to join 
another party - have so far proved to be 
unfounded. But there Is no smoke with- 
out fire. The new trend has not brought 
increased strength to the coalition, It has 
weakened it. And those old-style liberal 
members of the party ttiut but by the 
new trend are fnost disturbed ip hear the 
party chairman Walter Schecl talk’d! 
political pensioners. 

If the provincial assembly elections In 
the autumn put the FDP further“In the 
red” these pensioners will be saying that 


the whole party Is following Walter 
Scheel into retirement. 

FDP members in the Bundestag will 
remain in active political service until the 
next general election and one two FDP 
members who cease to be FDP members 
will not set out to topple the Chancellor. 

Even if the government coalition were 
to lose its majority by a hair’s breadth the 
Opposition would not welcome a hair’s 
breadth majority of one or two votes in 
an election for a new chancellor unless a 
new general election were possible. 

Basic Law has, however, set up Jugli 
barriers against the possibility of new 
elections. In tliis Bundestag a CDU/CSU 
chancellor would have a smaller majority 
than Chancellor Brandt even if he manag- 
ed to entice one fltird of the !FDP 
members to his side. And Brandt’s ma- 
jority is already considered to be the 
bare minimum. 

More than one third of FDP members 
can, however, reject file ratification of 
the Federal Republic-Soviet Union treaty 
for the renunciation off the use of force If 
this does not meet their -demands for 
amendments to the Bahr Paper. 

Whether or not the Chancellor calls for 
a vote of confidence on the matter of 
ratifying the treaty with Russia a split in 
the coalition would mean its downfall. 

The coalition can and will forego a wote 
of confidence without doing itself much 
harm although the left wing of the SPD 
may be Tiled by this Action. 

IF the FDP eases up its hard-line 
opposition to tax increases, as has already 
begun to happen and Hie SPD postpones 
tax reform measures to be agreed at Us 
next extraordinary meeting till, the next 
session of the Bundestag then the coali- 
tion will have overcome the fiscal policy 
hurdle. 

But a coalition that could not raise a 
majority in favour of a Federal Republic- 
Soviet Union treaty, proposed' by Hie 
Chancellor would no longer merit the 
description ^coalition’, , ' 

This Is the Warning light for the 
Chancellor, the cabinet, and the coalition 
The light is umber , and no t>ne : Is sure 
whether It will turn lo green or red. 
Tension Is always fife in coalitions. They 


fact that despite allied support!!" 
tough going, tougher, pesliaps, 
a member of Die government a 1 
coalition may at present 
prepared to admit. Hm0& 
(KflfneeSfBdt-Anadsw. 


tion. There should be no mlitakWj 14 “ the relationship between tire 
fact that despite allied supporUwf ltTad « unions and the government 
1 going, tougher, perhaps, thaij$ en soured? Two factors seem lo 
imh« of the government a tP? 681 that this is the case. Firstly the 
don may at present imsgite ‘ 3 IJf v X!7 lnlenl ^ 5 economic policies, partlc- 
ired to admit. rw(#n~ arty , tBX prepayment, which has been 

• AMSBfcar cri ^ iclsed hy file unions. The 

(KetnerSfidi-An^er, W on d factor is the forthcoming series of 

. ! — 'age negotiations, which wdl affect snore 

am ax million workers. 

Snfc *** ^airman of the Confers tion 

WIJ t Wlivmm. WWW. fp ed eral Republic Trades Unions, Heinz 

Vetter, has annoHnced high wage 
publisher* f sal&ry demands and made it quite 

Fritdrich Rainacka Rt that he does not consider liimself to 
HtfTOJWN-CHJEfi *' ^government messenger boyl 
Bbeihard w«gn« Brenner, the head of IG Metsffl 

assistant EDiTQWf«HBF> ■> ^ metalworkers -union), the largest 
Otio Heim. ,i Jfcldua] trade union in the : wodd, 
• editor* > 1 '* : Vetter up with a warning f hat 

a i sunder Anihonr 2®®}* will not allow themsdves to be 


Trade union leaders at loggerheads 
with wage restraint policies 
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The wildcat shrikes last year jurt before 
the general election showed that more 
than a few card-carrying union members 
are capable of acting in their own 
Interests without consulting their leaders 
■or following their lead. 

These wildcat strikes wen for tills 
country something quite new. We are 
used to well-disciplined and moderate 
Woikerrt, not itriBtant action. They still 
leave a bitter taste in the mouths of -many 
officials. ■ • 


pw* framTallont of Hia orialnoM^i^, 

a&rl<^«d <m •dhorialft ^*°7 J 

. ta i M fun Olynf 


JJAtow will not siflow themsdves lo be At bottom they were an expression of 
J^wltoblng boys qf ebohdtok: pbhey* 1 ' ffiScOrfWrit^^rith' fhe "radons and tiieir 
■ policies. SinCe the mid-fiftfes the unions 

harsh words from the leaders of have supported genertil political action 
major -union organisations cannot outside the Bundestag und when the 
the fact that Vetter and Brenner Grand' CoaMbn was formed tiwy gave 
r JWsilihg down the wind. Vetter and their batiklqg to the Socfal (Democratic 
«ads ofindividual trades unions are "members.' 

^ ware that they cannot let it come to The leaders of the Confederation or 

itrehgth between them end the Federal Republic Trades Unions are just 
coalition government. If they us capable us the government of xeokon- 
oThe fete of Wilfy Brandt* government tafe aocurahtty what the stakes are now, 
Wjn the balance. They agreed that trade unloaists-mustbe 

xJJ* main problem is how far they calmed wtihout thereby undermining the 
in the best toterests of the men position of the government. 
fK^went. • Sporadic warning strikes followtogthe 

rule out the possibility that recent economic decisions made by the 
have to watw down their government have opened the eyes wend 
L r« their irrteierts: If they are tiicse Who wosW rather att xonnd Kail 

will run the riak fart Schflkals coniwted^nWtoa^wnfena* 
one day -call For action ' table titan eat ton steehwriMrhWt^HJ,. ^ 
E“ 'bey do sot get Jt they will take . Against badmound «vanu -at this kind 
r^-offthrir own brt. • it was Obviautty not going to take long 


V\ U 
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•l V--- If 
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before Heinz Oskar Vetter and his col- 
leagues, following the talks in Bonn with 
Industrialists, chaired by Karl Schiller, 
took a different line of quiet resigned 
acceptance of what the government 
planned. 

The lime for & demonstration of de- 
cisiveness and solidarity on wage policies 
is , badfy , chosen since further wage de- 
mands could give rise to a new waye of 
price increases, which' might swamp the 
Brandt government. 

Union leaders are reeking a way out of 
the dilemma that will save firefly their 
faces and’ secondly fae' interests of the 
government. 

Otto Brenner, in former years the 
terror of the people, has advanced to the 
position of page-boy to the Bcortomh? 
Affairs Minister. He, dbove -all, mart db 
something to preserve Ws image ut the 
wage -negotiations beginning to August, 
Where lie will be representing four million 
metalwoflceis. ' ' 

Apart from boosting paypacketa Bren- 
ner basically Heeds nothing snore than an 
official strike — ' just one — to order to 
knock the bottom out of, unofficial 
wildcat: strikes. This would recsti to 
peopled Hdnda Ws former faard, unswerv- 
ing nature, ' ' . 

In these ciflcumatenoeB it is not rtir- 
prisbra that BreHtter was hightyambar- 
rassed when in «n totenfinv SPD party 
business manager Hans-Jiltgen 'Wisch- 


Scaling the East face 

(Cartoon: Fallx Mu lull/ 
Frankfurter Kundschnu) 

are marriages In which the honeymoon is 
soon over. 

Tension also exists within the two 
separate parties and tills can have an 
effect on the coalition. It may lead to 
radical ideas and tendencies to both the 
Social and Free Democrat comps. 

Those members of the FDP who grow 
weary of tills tension in their own camp 
and in the ^ov&mmam coalition camp 
may also grow wpaiy of the ooalition. 

Tliis Is especially so wJien In the 
framework there is a special' coalition of 
youqg -socialists and young-doniocrals* - 

Oil the road ahead Chancellor Willy 
Brandt must hoop a weather eye open for 
tlie warning signals, . Alfred Rqpp 

. (Frankfurter Alloom vine £b! tung 
fllr Deutschland, n July 1970) 


newski /spld That In wago negotiations of 
former' days Otto Brenner always showed 
“moderation and a sense of responsibili- 
ty.*’ 

Not only Brenner has fjeen robbed of 
the opportunity of both worlds by tills 
Interview with Wischnevyskl. 

■Sooner, or later tire crunch comes for all 
trade union leaden when they liaye to 
decide whether, they ore to give a shot in 
the arm to government to help it man age 
tlie economic or whether they are to put 
the interests of the workers they re- 
present before everything else. 

In order 16 help mem . make' this 
decision £he Christian Social Union has 
formed a committee for traded onion 
matters 

Since the CSU is now beginning to take 
a great deal of interest in the wfare of 
employees it is not out of the question 
fast the tagetywIal^nwcrtftOTnfnaed 
union leadeta vrill have to wave goodbye 
tothrtr political idylL 

Oifor ff fast happens vM it go as far as 
conflict between the government and the 
unions. '• . 

Wlrat tlie outcome will be to «t the 
moment beyond the bounds ,of conjee- 
lure, since Social Democracy Js still 
generally .regarded as belqg Hie political 
Brother oF organised woriebrs 1 associa- 
tions. . 

TtcouldweH Lb that file relationship 
between tho BPD and foe onions to 
gradually becoming m shallow as that 
between the Christian Democratic and 
■ Christian Social Union parties and the 
Roman GafaoUc Churdh. 

Only political dtoertingjleinerat would 
bring rito decision of fan Social Demo- 

Continued on page 4 
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GOVERNMENT 


Central planning staff to coordinate 
projects in the pipeline 


Projects are registered 0n u* ANNIVERSARY 
ire ,C Tnv<Mvid iat 8 ° VCrnmenI dtp* 

coordinate reports arc njndc lo the Th ^ P OtsdfllU AffTCCIUCllt T0V16W CCl 

1 # Office once a month. ^ Ci. p 

;line JE h alter a quarter of a century 

this country’s upper house coni 
representatives of the Federal Z' 

ment the Chancellor’s Office is now also sc . e , ut 8 8] a,lce what Bills ftiVl/’liat ^ Germany stand for in 
responsible for overall coordination of P l P cl| ne and then deckle on prkajk Tr 1945? On the second day of the 
Ministerial legislative projects right from shelve projects when it seems rea Pdtsdam conference 25 years ago, on 
their early stages. lo do so. ]# July 1945, Winston Churchill raised 

Together with the planning department , continual check can be made ddB very question, 
of the Chancellor's Office the planning s J !| e . 1 . cl ' (iri ” preparations. possible forfeit of territory notwith- 
otticers of the various Ministries make up . .sjnnsts foresee only one standing, Churchill advocated working on 
a single body purveying a wide range or S'stiutjon oi work in progress in si; the basis of the German Reich within the 
information for the government as a government departments could i frontiers of 1937, i. e. prior to Hitler’s 
whole. the government in mi nvaionxiij i.uu>ixn 


I n comparison with modern manage- 
ment methods the machinery of the 
Federal government spent twenty years 
hobbling along hi virtually Victorian 
fashion. 

According to Basic Law the Chancellor 
lays down policy guidelines, Ministers are 
independent within their own spheres of 
activity but together abide by Cabinet 
principles. 

In practice this is not the way the 
system has worked for some time. The 
uncrowned electoral princes of Bonn are 
the 1,500 departmental heads and 
20,000-odd Ministry officials. 

They select topics that seem to them 
sooner or later to be suitablematerial for 
parliamentary Bills or government decrees 
and get to work. 

Not infrequently neither the Minister 
nor the Chancellor and his aides has the 
slightest idea of what is cooking in the 

Trade union leaders 

Continued from page 3 
cratic party, taken eleven years ago at 
Bad Godesberg to become a Volkspurtel i 
to fruition. 

Two hundred and fifteen of the 239 i 
SPD members of the Bundestag are I 
card-carrying union members. This is for 
ninny Social Democrats more a matter of t 
what is seemly than n genuine conviction. I 
At the moment, despite the abortive u 
attempts of sonic union sympathisers to li 
emergency tf 

ing’flted*,' 'It 4e«hhSrthat''tlie-SPD'(partic- 
inarly in matters concerning social wcl- T 
fare) docs hot feel itseir able to act 
contrary to the declared will of the t 
Confederation of Federal Republic Trad- < 

es Unions leaders because of the interests i 

ot its confirmed supporters. , 

; . Maria Stein t 

(CHRIST UNO WELT, 24 July 1970) 




■raw .1 I .'.flj 

■ departments. There is no discussion as to 
: whether the preparatory work seems 
advisable at the juncture in question or is 
in the public interest. 

Eventually a report is submitted to the 
Cabinet for a decision to be made as to 
whether or not to go ahead. Often 
enough little can then be done by way of 
alterations. 

This legislative practice struck Grand 
Coalition Chancellor Kurt Georg Kiesin- 
ger as antiquated and it was decided to 
set up a project group on governmental 
and administrative reform under the aegis 
of the Ministry of the Interior. 

The Brand t/Scheel Cabinet took more 
energetic action, a planning staff at the 
Chancellor’s Office being set up as soon 
as the Social and Free Democratic coali- 
tion was formed with a planning officer 
responsible for each of the fourteen 
Ministries. 

This body, headed by Professor Jo- 
chinisen of Kiel, systematised the mach- 
inery of government and has since been 
converted into a planning department at 
the Chancellor’s Office. 

The decision as to what is to be 
presented to the Cabinet for a decision to 
be taken and when the move is to be 


ment the Chancellor’s Office is now also 
responsible for overall coordination of 
Ministerial legislative projects right from 
their early stages. 

Together with the planning department 
of the Chancellor’s Office the planning 


whole. 

The days are now over and done with 
when heads of department could beaver 
away at pet projects with the one hand 
not knowing what the other was doing, 
whether it was a pressing need or in 
accord with the overall policy of the 
government and how much the whole 
business was likely to cost. 


T| * , [! IJUULKia 1 I , 1. C. puui IU IUUDI a 

me government m an avalanchtf. Anschluss and subsequent territorial 
legislation. ^, s 

, uncrowned electoral prinitj President Truman backed the British 
be seized by u fever ol activity inv, premier. Stalin’s dry rejoinder was that 
an imagined need lo prove in bfeJi Germany was what had become of it in 
white lo the Chancellor's Ofikeiki J94S. Mr Truman insisted that the prob- 
do worthwhile work. |em required further consideration. 

Voikmar Hoffr.- In the 5 June 1 945 decla ra t ion by which 
(Kriinkfurter Rundschau 18b: ^ US > Soviet * Britis h and French 
’ ' commnndcrs-in-chief (France not being 

, represented at Potsdam) took over mill- 

I! a m » a. /*■ ■.* i i « 


m i n represented at Potsdam) took over mili- 

Computerised Bundestag inaugurate KiE 

^ ararl mi thin Hid \ rAti tiam ne r\ f 


push-button voting 


D ress rehearsals for the inauguration 
of the new voting machinery in the 
liundestug have just been brought to a 
successful conclusion. 

Over the past year voting keyboards 
have been built into all desks in the 


ered within the Reieh Iron tiers as of 
rm wvfm/v 31 December 1937. 

LJU VULUlg This still accorded witli Western views 

according to which European countries 
each debate, whether it beon&r wie * a ' ter J vict ? 1 ^ ^ Europe, to be 

or f i,o ,rr “ ed prior to 

appropriate specialists of all thiwp • D , , . . 

occupy the front benches At Potsdam > however, Churclull and 

There ic ., n nnwihiiitu flvri Traman were confronted with the fact that 

Stdb had meanwhile handed over 


i genuine conviction, be taken and when the move is to he “ " , , LO,1 'PUter ana nncil- remains seated diu-ino the pnthi , The size of this administrative zone, to 

lespitc the abortive made is no longer to be left solely in the nPlu c h[ 1 P men, » ,s boused in the vicinity eedure. ® which no prior agreement had been given, 

Sx->S.« lp b. t, ! is f !rs 10 hands of Ministerial department heads as l lc chunibcr and is ready programmed. w , ' . - , . , did not accord with Churchill and Tru- 

S dc t vicc wiI! Probably ^ rasa’s ideas but just as definition of the 

baftlie-lPD^partic- - ’ In 'the 1 to tlreChdncelor’romt hn, be , 0s ® dl r . F °r divisions - aftei the » of Germany was, in the final 

ncernmg social wcl- »-rlhr m J .1,™ * l,n " ,er ^ccSs.'in September or Oe tuber Absle ^I Mali nbstnonnd until the' nenee enn- 


ui me- past tire Chancellor’s Office has suiiimcr rtccSs 'in Sen en her «r n , tons. “Yes.” “flb” <Si •‘AbstehUaH 'W “ vermany was m me ima 
perronned tluee functions. It has been that is. Suptcnh^r or October tnaUcr of the moiiila^ fjjj- P^tponcd until the peace con 

Mas iKt jslstss srsttaS 5r - u, r ,„ 

srastaa*- ^ opc "~ cnded * 

With the. addition of a planning depart- This provision is necessary because in Ay u C ,f 180 ’ Nocs l6 °* Abstentions 25 . 

WW-nilK 111 Wlinn miM .1 tore r.,r Wnc! Ri>r II 18 1 TN ! .. . „ .. „ 


ference between the tliree main Allies 
Iteld from 17 July to 1 August 1945, one 
of the conference's main characteristics 
would appear to have been the avoidance 
of decisions on which there could be no 
going back. 

There could be no question of conclud- 
ing peace with the defeated Germany, a 
country whose reputation was sullied by 
tire atrocities of the concentration camps. 
The partner in or potential signatory of a 
conceivable Peace of Potsdam had been 
placed under military trusteeship. 

The only decision reached at Potsdam 
was to prepare peace treaties with Italy, 
Finland, Bulgaria and Rumania, all ex- 
allies of Hitler. 

What, then, was the nature of this 
meeting that ended with a straightfor- 
ward governmental agreement that did 
not even require parliamentary approval? 

As far as Germany was concerned, basic 
principles were agreed that would, provid- 
ed they were adhered to, eventually put 
the Germans in a position in which they 
could participate in a peace conference. 

Political therapy was prescribed. It 
included undeniably necessary measures, 
such as liquidation of the Nazi party and 
the prosecution of war crimes and crimes 
against humanity. 

It also included rigorous economic 
controls and industrial fetters together 
with the principle that the Germans were 
to be allowed no more than a average 
standard of living that was never to 
exceed that of other European countries. 

Finally, there were" demonstrative re- 
form resolutions — the annihilation of 
“militarism, ’’ the democratism ion of pub- 
lic and economic life' and die destruction 
of major firms. 

As regards militarism at least the three 
delegations were agreed insofar as tliea 
were all afraid of the defeated German 
Wchrmncht. As regards democracy oppos- 



Attlea, Truman and Stalin pose at Potsdam, the Soviet leader's sole venture outside 
his own country. (Photo: dpa) 

ing views and legal concepts clashed as on the shape the former German Reich 
soon as the word was uttered. was to take had been postponed. 

Democracy in the Soviet communist Potsdam was neither a peace treaty nor 
sense meant die establishment of socialist a preliminary to one. It was merely a 

people’s democracies, a process diat was stopgap agreement designed to be followed 

in full swine In Poland and Bulgaria and by further summits and eventually by a 

the target in Rumania and Czechoslovakia, peace conference . 

Democracy in the Western sense meant A Potsdam peace treaty would un- 
Lhe advocacy of individual freedom and doubtedly have been far harsher than the 

human dignity and when the West talked didactic precept decided on for the initial 

ill terms of world peace Stalin thought of period of military government, far more 

a Pax Sovietica In a world transformed by bitter than the Versailles treaty of 1919. 

Communism. For twenty years the Bonn Federal 

Viewed in this light the Allied re-educa- government never disregarded the narrow 
tion plans, by no means coincidentally leeway provided by the Potsdam agree - 
framed in a Hohenzollern palace in a ment. The Soviet government, on the 
town symbolising the course of “Prussian other hand, considered Potsdam to be an 
militarism,” played a part in the division invaluable ducument obliging the Ger- 
of Germany. mans to perform certain tasks, among 

They proposed to treat the Germany in them the transition to democracy, i. e. 
question as a territorial and economic people’s den iiScrucy. 
unit but for an inltishpertod ol least Were ; To tlfl&'tfay 'the facHhat Hi is under tnk- 

not prepared to countenance the Idea of a ing has not been carried out in the free 

German government. port of Germany represents, in Soviet 

German politicians advocating a united eyes, the German sin ugalnsl (he spirit of 
country were nevertheless left with a 
narrow basis for action. The final ruling 


Potsdam. Walter GOrlitz 

(DIE WKLT, 17 July 1970) 


R PWBfrVlij the middle of a bungalow |D l . 

M.'Lon the, Rhine the' corridors widen to -BUIlClCSUlff Tyrpcc , 
form a small foyer. In the middle of this < 

foyer, midway between sacks of cement i. , 

of Panted matter, tins of paint liflfXlt Oil fill fleru 

and workmen’s toots, there Is a stand * T3 aSDC 

Shi?: of lightweight plastic trays, / 

rather like the supermarket variety but in Thu™ a\a c 

various colours: .■ ■ i d d ’ of course » use to be a press 

rwsfjs aS5fSa r= as 

K“ lhe i, haSdlli^ wh dozen kctooL Jf?Thev will 

lltJibiuulow in ih* .Ttai of Boon, “ «..lob-Sl, 0 “'“ mb " , ‘ hnn ' 

Kn I!‘!I ient buU(1 - n8 ' house* the neW parh Which committee meets when and 
thai \ f rCSS and Information centre wh ® re and what will boon Itsaierfda^ll 
" d “ e t0 **«»* after the summer »“ d to take time and effort to find out 
u p-to-date stand with its see- die 8nswers to all of this and similar 
thr ° u |h trays symbolises the Intention of fluestions. ana Slmliar 

they would.be able to utilise 

This is certainly the ambition 'of the their tinie “ effectively as possible 
{S? X StIt1 J; ti01 1. W Ihotlgh It may seem, ■ They were as unsure of themseives as 
^ PU r u TeIativ eiy unaware of f h*t-year studenU and It was doubtful 
the workings of the Bundestag; whether the old handa woulld go fo thi 

? x * racts /f 01 ? Parhamentary debate JJESJf thei ? Properly Into the 

shown, on television are interesting Urrti. L ^ mc h confusion they could 
enough but convey a one-sided and at hardly be expected to do so, 
times false impression. '■ tn| clal legialattve work is carried out at 


Bundestag press centre aims to shed 
light on all aspects of parliament 

‘here did, of course, use to be a press •• v ... 

SMK:- 




Ayes 180, Nocs 160, Abstentions . 

When members Tor West Beilin Qince the end of the Second 
entitled to vote, as is the case O World War a new generation 
dusions on Acts of Parliament, IheJJ has grown up for which tlie 
cr himself presses Hie appropriate postwar era to a great extent 
and the. Berlin members volKtf^ forms the basis of its political 
separately. U J judgement. Analysis of school 

When an open vote is called ^ textbooks proves that the period 
voting figures appear on the Spw* h dealt witli in Cinderella 
monitor and within a matter fashion and this is the gap that 
the teleprinter linked to the Eckart Thurich and Hans End- 
prints out a complete list of lich, the sutiiors of the “Politics 

together with the way they have and Current Affairs Textbook,” 

Members who did not vote are* aim to plug, 
heated. \ Thurich deals with the Federal 

If required elections can also wjj Republic and reunification, End- 
ducted by computer. Ud to fiveW lldt with the RDR Rnfli men 


r- ivia* nauon irom . . — , ■ , . lif 

Wluch, first and forgnost, members them- a da y so as to enable everyone to keen i.n T . cted by computer. Up to IwJJ m with the GDR, Both men 
selves stand to benefit. to date whenever he wants. p p dales can be nominated for a ^1 that post-war developments 

.Wltich committee meets when and The Press, Radio and Television denari “W™ are hardly likely ever led in a fairly straight line 

where and what will bebn'ltsaierldaflt mer ! tj now Jn the process of hist^lina the vote taken by divlsIon of the country 

used to take time and effort to find nm equipment, will not work entirely fnr /S? The computpr then rele^L ta the interest of the two super- 


questions. 

53 Important and for whom? New 

tQ d hnrp P S' enCed T mber3 UKd t0 have 
d ba able to utUise 


The Press, Radio and Television depart- „ 
ment, now Jn the process of instiling h 

omifri? work entire, y for the n 

outside world either. It will also be an !* 
organisational switchboard. v 

Star .debaters will be recorded on tape 
Ui n i « de o but dorednjircuit facilities will t 


— buuipui|:r uicii i u 

igures. There is no way of dis^ powers, 
mich way individual members wte". | This 
The new device can be used,* 5 * a a nrr 


'hb conclusions is Hie result 
a Problematic methodical ap- 


hardly be expected to d 0 so? ‘ y ^ 
'• C ™ ( ;i al legialattve work is carried out at 
This is hardly the TV men’s fault. They Xtos ^ tt,d but h °w 

• are bound to select what are or appear to SlP °” e b ' en ab » e to «« 

blame for 

Jiaving felt in the past that It could iS- -?, Cc m ! l ’ <l ! | I“ t VlU at- 
manage without public relations. tag i, iu^Sl^fetasStto; 


Dress” 8 F I0V t d - "o* only forfS 

siir bm 8130 for m - 

Tv'commlln* !° “ y „! hat Journalists and 


certain amount of ] 

material in support , 

of the third possibili- J 

ty. The authors de- [_ 

cided a little too hast- 
Dy in favour of the 
second. A further 1 

section of the book 
deals with the political set-up in 
the two halves of the country, 
denoted as the system of govern- 
ment in the case of the Federal 
Republic and as the ruling 
system in Hie case of the GDR. 
This distinction is also proble- 
matic. 

The authors do, however, 
realise that constitutional theory 
and practice are by no means 
one and the same and so make 
amends for a longstanding weak- 
ness of school textbooks. They 
avoid the pitfalls of turning 
political education into a mere 
study of institutions to a gratl- 


>y- 

1 


...siibw uevp can DC , r' ‘ Haematic memomcai ap- avoid the pitratis ot turning 

for divisions but also for caUb^ , poach that affects the entire political education into a mere 

Speaker s eye, as it were. A niej 1 ^ JJJJ- «o attention Is paid to the study of institutions to a gratl- 

would like to raise a point of mrotjj *%term foreign policy trends fylng extent, 

or lo make a contribution to tne®^ w the two superpowers and no The classic principle of divl- 
n Mda only t0 d <al bis ID numb 2 JJ-torapt is made to analyse the sion of powers that Endlich 

the desk at which he is sitthigju«n ™mhn with the aid of thought misses in the GDR’s 1946 draft 

one or other of another two ibutw»j Wak md 1949 const i tu t ion is no t in 

His name and party Irnmediaie_y Alter the war three possibili- democratic Western constitutions 

u% Speak , e / s P or, J t0r :vS^ L'S open. Either Germany either. Take, for instance, the 
st raightforwardly the Speaker to be Included in the sphere weak position of the judiciary 

J5 of one superpower, and, in France, of the legislature 


B- — - UIIU 

manage without public relations. 


pondent« wUl, however, have an^asier !1 r^ lf “™ ardly tha SSt * tta . heS 

time ofit:. easier whq would like to make a cofltriM'** of one superpower, 

The only section My open to mem dl ' m* 6 ? 11 the ,i? pic , underd Sw'f |1 S. p,esu PP oses the totd 

bers of the general public will ^ th.' Members , wH ■ of “""t.'Sbi, ft toT 1011 « the other, or It wes 
public-relations department It wfflnm! acc,,s ; o ™'l tocomputorised vots^j O W tolded ^ 
duce brochures: films andtaJ 5 ro * can ^ read y be assumed that ge n flJJ3 :“? tr8l «ndnon-alifi ] i e d 
contributing towards abetternnri^f d wiU be. made of the new and sum , An ihvestisation of Hie long- 
ing of Bundestag work, i W*S r nd ‘ methods ln the course Soviet forei ^ 

‘^Nsetirtc ^ W ° U,d provided a 


even. 

And in this country, as Thu- 
ricit indicates, power Is in the 
hands of the executives of the 
ruling parties,. With Hip, a(d of, 
their parliamentary parties they 
exercise fairly, unlimited power 


Book Review 

TWo Germanies 


over the executive and the legis- 
lative and have a certain amount 
of control over the judiciary by 
virtue of appointments and alter- 
ations to the law. 

The same is true of supra- 
national bodies such as Uie Euro- 
pean Economic Community 
over which inadequate parlia- 
mentary control is exercised. 

Sad to say, Thurich does not 
go into enough detail on the 

{ irocess of development that has 
ed from Hie welfare-state con- 
cepts underlying the state consti- 
tutions and the welfare-state de- 
clarations incorporated In Basic 
Law to emergency legislation. 

Much could have been Outlin- 
ed by means of a sketch of Hie 
past history and reinterpreta- 
tion in the wake of restoration of 
, old structures of the democratic 
and social constitutional and 
federal -state tenets of Articles 
28,1 and 20,1 of Basic Law. ■■ 

• Without. some dlcussion of this 
, process and the historic setting 
in whdpli.it has taken place the 
character pf and trends In the 
lulling systems cannot sufficient- 
ly be appreciated by ' school- 
children. 


The economic sec- 
m . Uon of the book 

[/ deals with the social 

freemarket economy 

and the centrally 
C* administered econo- 

° my. Neither tonn is 

very informative. 
A clearer distinction could have 
been made between the fun- 
damentally different natures of 
Hie two economic systems, the 
one based on private ownership 
of the means of production. Hie 
other on tlieir nationalisation. 

Endlich provides some examp- 
les of what he chooses to call Hie 
centrally controlled system In 
the GDR but delves too little 
into the theory. Only a brief 
mention is made of the New 

Zwslmal DautHhland - (.Bhrbuch 
ftlr Politik und ZeUgeuhichta 
(Politic* and Current Affair* Text- 
book), Verlag Moritz Dleiterwag, 
Frankfurt/Bariln/Munioh — 279 
page*, 10,80 Mark*. , ■ . 

Economic System of Planning 
and Control in operation since 
1964. 

Yet NOSPL, to use Its German 
abbreviation, is a move In a 
noteworthy direction and has 
achieved far from modest re- 
sults. An acquaintance with it is 
indispensable for an understand- 
ing of Hie nature of state, econo- 
my and society in Hie GDR,. 

■' Thurich concludes his survey 
of the Federal Republic with a 


cl tap ter on society. Unfort- 
unately Endlich docs not include 
a similar chapter in respect of 
the GDR. He could well have. 
investigated theories of the now 
society, the competitive society, 
destallnisation, de-dogmalisa- 
tion, deliberalisation and so on 
in tlie GDR. 

Thurich characterises society 
in the Federal Republic as 
“groups in conflict ” He appears 
to have little time for ideological 
approaches with Hie emphasis on 
harmony. Tiiere can be no mis- 
taking Hie influence of contem- 
porary theories of a critical 
approach towards political edu- 
cation. 

Unfortunately he does not 
distinguish between dominant 
and recessive conflicts and so 
equates conflict between work-, 
ers and management with that 
between pupils and teachers. 

It is more Hian doubtful 
wheHier such an ambitious pro- 
ject can be handled - by one 
author each for the Federal 
Republic and the GDR. Such 
important authors as Rlphert. 
Ludz Weber, Thaiheim ana 
Glettze are missing from the 
bibliography on the GDR. They 
have exercised little influence on 
tlie text either. 

Entire complexes such as Sta- 
lipism, NOSPL, education and 
social structure of the GDR are 
as | good as rt.pt mentioned . 

. .. (buParlament,-Ll July 1970) 
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The art of mime no longer 
finds an eager audience 




rrf >. mr-si-.- 



I n the fifties this country seemed tabe 
the wonderland of modern mime. It 
was here that the triumphal progress of 
Marcel Marceau began (he made his 
breakthrough in Beilin) and Samy Mol- 
cho was discovered and “made.” 

Adepts at the art of silent eloquence 
streamed into a country where they 
supposed there to be an ideal public. 
Pleasing samples of the art of mime were 
hailed by delighted audiences. 

The feeling of euphoria then current 
has since well and truly vanished. Mar* 
ceau and Molcho still draw the crowds 
but for everyone else the period of' 
apparent flowering when original talent 
and specific expectations on the part of 
the public tallied in a most uncommon 
manner has been followed by a lasting 
spell of bitter disillusionment. 

Tills country is anything but an Eldora- 
do for mimics. They are the Cinderellasof 
the arts even when they make do with 
sentimentality and butterfly-hunt feuille- 
ton style. 

At tire moment* though, modem mime 
can neither be reduced to a common 
denominator nor does it appear to be fit 
for bourgeois consumption. As a result 
tliere is hardly- an agent left who is 
prepared to launch it and get.his way.. 

The present state of affairs Is partic- 
<uhily* grotesque. Nowhere -can thqre he 
t'SUch »outstanding-teocher&.oP' creative aolo . 
mime as here.. Yet the general public 
hardly has an opportunity of noting their 
existence. 

As far as tlie general public is concern-, 
ed the long since historic “beep" of 
Marcel Marceau has come to be regarded 
as synonymous with the genre as a whole 
and the film “The Children of Olympus” 
remains 1 an evergreen. 

Virtually unnoticed mime has nom 
tireless assumed great significance in this 
country — but in another* sector and an 
equally minor role; In repertory at muni- ■ 
mpal theatres. 

While soloists suffer * dancer's, fate . 
many times over and pursue a sacrificial 
profession guaranteeing at best suB- 
sstence a fat living, has of late beckoned 
trom the direction' of the theatFfc 
Even since the tlieatre broke the spell' of * 
merely .transmitting Bteratare, beriming 
instead to accentuate the liberation of the 

non-theatrical 1 aspects of drama and to 
rediscover Harlequin-, spectacularly Ban- 


P art of Kurt Sbftwittera? work, Hater- ' 
nationally famous, has at last found 1 a 
home 1 in the NledbrsSchsischej Landes- 
museum in Hanover, the> artist's births 
place,' 

. ForfHwo- pafiifllngs, sculjptows, reliefs, 
collages and 1 tfrawffig* bear witness to the 
imaginative prodbctMfy to the mart who 
emigrated to Norway in fils late forties, 
before- movtog pn to Engtend'.He died all' 
alMeteAmbl^ff6nEJaHiiiuyl94». - 
Kurt Schwftttr* spent tetost of his life 
m Hanover but, was for years Considered a 
rtraugo^ pnly a- smaff chclb of faithlal 
friends an d p atrons sfdbd wftfctfie creator ; 
Or the mERZ cOfonin, tfw Anna Bftim* 
verses and the Origfoal Sonata. 1 ■ ? •; 

il.^^fwn^hKiteMed, sordid the nam>- : 
bWQf^ophon«nts;But ilj dldfnot affect 


sed from the stage more than 200 years 
ago by a now forgotten Englightenment 
dramatist, mimics have bean sought after 
- less as performers than as directors.. 

Tiieatres arc increasingly calling on 
specialists in the art of mime to direct 
mass scenes and. the choreography of 
exactly calculated successions of move- 
ment in drama and- modem opera. 

What was self-evident hi plays such as 
PSter Weiss’ “Marat/Sade” lias of late and 
in other instances gone to such extremes 
as to amount to an admission of weakness 
on the part of a number of directors. 

This entry of mime through the back 
door of the theatre on to the boards that 
were once its own must not be under- 
estimated. What is more, it marks a 
turning point in the self-esteem of the 
genre. Etienne Decroux's ‘-hnime pur”' 
was not primarily aimed at a return to the 
theatre and ills pupils have mainly aimed 
at an effect on the public avoiding the 
roundabout way via the theatre. 

The recent approach to an cooperation 
with the theatre has, on the oilier hand, 
mainly benefited the theatre. Nearly 
everything Decroux formulated theo- 
retically in the tliirties has gained 1 ac- 
ceptance and the artistic discoveries of 
great individuals are also enricliing day-to- 
day theatre. f 

Tairoff had. already confirmed that the 
mimic was the ideal actor - but, of 
course, merely a* an actor. 

In point of fact- the development of 
modem mime has run parallel to the 
revolution in dead-end theatrical conven- 

Ta& 

“Balinese” theatre, was r when all is said 
and done, based to no small extent on the 







discovery of restore. 

His idea of theatricalising theatre de- 
mands more than anything, else a new 
physical awareness on the part of the 
actor that is repeatedly demonstrated in 
exemplary fashion by the mimic. 

In municipal theatrical practice the 
.necessary conclusion is hardly reached 
but the sine qua non is often lacking. 
Even many young actors remain insuffi- 
ciently aware of their bodies as a tool of 
the trade. 

Nearly every major drama college pro- 
vides courses in mime but they are as a 
rale- a subsidiary subject to which no- 
grail importance fir attached... Folkwang 
coflfege In- Essen- represent* the sola 
exception. - Since 1'965<' two- to three-year ■ ■ 
ftiircoimea of study in mime have been 
avauabler. 

The head of the mime section^ ©inter 
Tiff, was hr the fifties reckoned to bei one 


Hanover honours 

Kurt Schwitters 

,1 : „ 1 ' 1 • 

■ I • . | B I ’ i ’ . • . 

c&annfag, gay tome who steered his mir 
wavering moderate course Between, the 


Samy Molcho and his mime troupe 
Munich theatre 

of this ^ country’s white hopes as a soloist. 

Not without a certain skill he tried to 
transcend the current, successful cliche of 
soulful cabaret mime making do with 
human, weakness and the fight against the 
malice of matter and to aim instead 1 at 
making his perfdmanees socially relevant. 

Long before the social 1 aspect became 
run-of-the-mill' he achieved 1 considerable 
success with the beginnings of social 
reports. 

He logically attempted to go further 
but his idea of portraying subtler and' 
more comprehensive situations with the 
aid of an ensemble of his own has yet, for 
a variety of reasons, to be put into 
practice. 

To begin with it was a lack, not of 
money but of a reservoir of talent. It is 
by no means simply for economic reasons 
that jiefldy,pli; former soloists have gpno 
into teaching, which - has increasingly 
involved giving up their artistic careers, 

Their own artistic concepts have made 
tills', turn of events well-nigh Imperative, 
Youngsters with the necossary qualifica- 
tions could only be trained insufficient 
numbers if the necessary teaching staff 
was available. 

At present the shortage of porformor 
potential for a theatre of mime Is less 
acuta but Us 1 , advocates remain as far 
distant from their goal as ever. 

A permanent ensemble existing, solely 
on the proceeds of its own work cannot 
be conjured out of thin air - and that 

would' be the present situation* 

Titt would like for the time being ta 
make, do with, a transitional solution*. He- 
plans: to- set up a study ensemble- consist- 
ing, of. past Folkwang students of hist Yet 
even for this- accomihodaf ioni and fin ances 
haveyet tob&forthcoming* 

■ The present unmistakeabte stagnation 
earn onfy be overcome by meatwoS antact 
of generous, patronage. A government, 


• One of his earnest work# is Gaaifa&h 
ft* an oiL: parting dating frem 
Gneioffte latest is a states of the 
Madenaa sculpted iiu B43 „ . , 

Between there twa, works Sdiw to* 
went through aileng period of mental andl 
economic distress, dap resing toneUseks 
Mdi adfflinabte effort td> continue : and 
ftnmhtemahnOfgte work, MER2. !■' 

Bht ftg fed at tlte age of ffl white trill 
Upon » in Amblesfiteftii the Lake 


j. '8dwtoah whsv now 

uves m Norway, attended* the opening of 
tns irew Schwitters, rooms, in. Hanovea to 
help buildi at bridge, from the past of hi» 
teiatt to contemporary ant on which 
™t^chwiflters was- an. iraportan* in- 

nofe oua enemies* bull 

our Mings - this kobviousty ahumane 
anawwr to those people who had foreed 

Wnt from fife homev : , 

. ^hwitteg, the gnat and often; 
tnironatersttoerd astlst and pioneer- has 
now found a psnnarteat home to his 

figurine pn* 
^ ^ ew ^k Museum of 
ttota ^ ,SreikftwBter * 

now Betoj made to transfer 

SL mm fionj Ambteside to 

nanoveK- - "‘-i-. 

0ft«a^urte6 R«ndacfiw r L9 July- £970) 
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Cad Orff- 
ereat composer 
I dFourtime 

-i 
V 

one -can deny that Carl Orff 3s one 
4 v of the most successful of contem- 

f y comparers. A iglanoeiat .the statistics 
this. Carmim Buram have icmaln- 
intemotional (top favourite for snore 
thirty years. His Bchiflwerk has 
a great impact all oyer -the worid. 

R Nevertheless (those •who are arifi4Mf 
my that -he is -a composer of the first 

t nk and refuse to consider him ;among 
e ranks of modem composers, 
f' Certainly if ‘Orfi’s musical (tedhniques 
who recently gave guest performnaii *** measured -with the progressive yard- 

pre. i gtidk The does not ibelloqg in »thls century 
* i i , mudeahy ;speaking. All Mb m^jor works 

local authority or private- patron wlk make use of m^or-minnr (tonality, simple 
be found 1 to* foot the relatively to mnaformsandidear dlatonicmeiodieUne. 
bill for maintaining a solitary Bna. 

regional troupe- of mimic* : : The consequences of ifhe musical ^iruc- 

Thds patronage would dbCa/fe/ya ture of Richard Wagner's Tristan und 
bear artistic fruit. Mime is till hi Isolde seem to have passed Orff by. 
infancy. The structural, forms of ofids Nevertheless he -lias created truly new 
literature could without) diffiedty t music. New because it is meant almost 
translated into gesture. exclusively for the stage and-sp rang from a 

But in order to gain fresh tap* new concept of the musical theatre . 
mime must above all' be In a postal it is cmy from this point <eK view that 
experiment without let or hindrance, the question of Karl -Orffs merits can be 

An example has been set in! asked. Whether he is ,l< a great composer” 
Net herlands. whore- a youth arts emri h just as uninteresting as the indisputable 
exists that consists not only of ih bet that he ds a great creator of stage 
and dance, group but also of I ■ wnk* 

troupe. By moans of avant-garde aj i <5rff, born on IdD July 1895 in Munich, 

merits this troupe is trying, to wp*4 was staging In his home town the St Luke 
the clichd of tlie example- set by W Pwlon wrongly ascribed 'to Badh before 
Marceau, who,, let it bo added* fs in# 
ably a great man In his own way. 

As yot tlie general public equal** 1 T T1 ** WU*- *-ys 

with Marccauflle once defined bho* UUlLIlt OICCXIT UO 
“rendering the Invisible visible ndi 

visible invisible.” His younger eoliap QLECCl OVClSCclS 

no longer find his style to tiielr M : , 

"Tmios Increasingly bocora. V# IJgy M Ulrldi Brecht, at present 

that solo mlnio of nil kinds Is in m»; 1 ^ an "8 ,! ' j5 sl S-J ee , n 

dead end. In the narrow leeway M* >Ppblrrted manager - of Oussdldorf Sol au- 
mlmlc theatre, expressive dance sal* 5 elhaus from 1971 but he was asked to 
ballet, all toaUterarily-Wdcbouii(«» bperasTnSin Francisco and Mode 
all too necessarily reduced to thfcP 1 1 an eiro. 

witty diversion and superficial art*" . Brecht, ; who by the .tepns -of his new 
sn *« 1 , ® H * ta allowwi six weeks “jeavc” par 

Unable to. assume a greater ^ season to ^kect elsewhere, plans to oblige 
. range, it congeals, to, become an.***® jn the course of his second season in 
end.in Itself* . Dusseldorf. He intends to .take leading 

But all this has not prompted associates in Kassel with him and weld 
pioneers in the sole artistic genie V*) pie team into a combined fheatrfoal 
everywhere- immediately compp^j management. 


Ulricfat Brecht to 
direct overseas 

• ■I 

H ardly had Ulrich Brecht, at present 
theatre manaaor in Kassel, been 


. range, it congeals, to, become an**® 
endinltself* . ' • w 

But all this has not prompted 
pioneers in tha sole artistic gem® !®j 
everywhere- immediately compi*wJ“J 
and. thus able better thait any P^ 1 * 
put ideas across to throw in 
A few of them, recently met IngJJj 
near Frankfurt. It wax dear that wj 
no means lacked talent and. ideas gi ■ 
the mors evident that they N®' 


_^ey are: directora -Kai Braak and 
water - Fischer, set designer Thomas 
rarater-Forgach, literary manager and 
translator Renate Voss and another lit- 
eruy manager. i(oie welt, ji-s July »?o) 


couragement andisuppoctw ■ ' • 

A typicat case, u that of -J » Jz 
h Gomez, a Spaniard: seddbul to thhff rrv, 

try for a <Ge, /Uthough he tdj flato. Feetlval belijg he d 

soma, time demonstrated, that 20 September to 9 October wU 

mime need hjr no, meant, m«*2 ©“ •« ■ works bemg seen for the fhst 
food. for Inconsidered, men conwo^ this country or indeed In the 

but is alsa ydidl a*ai raeanxof p^2J 

political material he himself ta will be twenty drama and opera 

eaan his Uvdng,af an actor. j| f^eres, 25 concerts and in addition 

■ At present: h* is playing a sSS^nal 'guest appearances, ex- 
actor’s part at the- Ruhr Fcatkw-Jl . “wfionjand Aocturefi. 
chicumstances others are in a : M ' the tradition^ opening concert 
accept tte ' tempting Bejert von Karajan wffl conduct the 

fojtoe todfcaudden^haxaou^ ^Hfflhannohlc Orchestra, 
able thirst for movement chorcogrjPJ , u , r tit 


oomgi utue 10 promote ^ 
form but in the circuinstance* 

therefor thwntede? .... .. -y-j 

• k WemerSchulz&RtfW^ 


^ with tjOtthcBd Tphraim Les- 

liS? ^bftraial Youth Tlieatre firom 
mdlSng a guert ap- 
***** va «fiie ove the flestivaPs 
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Carl Orff 


(Photo Hannea Klllan) 


he Ihad ever put » note on paper destined 
for musical drama. 

Another key to Carl Orff Is to be seen 
in Ids attitude to his own works, which he 
describes as growing from the basis of 
music made fruitful with words. He uses 
myth as the eternal symbol of the 
present. His lyrics make use of tlie most 
varied andnolourful of languagees imagin- 
able, including Ancient ‘Greek, (Latin, 
Middle High 'German, Gld 'French and 
“alfbairisefi”, his 'favourite language for 
lyrics. 

'Cadi Orff Followed oip Kis successful 
Carmlna ‘Burana -with CatitUi Camiina 
based on Latin and -Greek texts and 
Trtonfo deAfrodite (a Greek Wedding). 

None of Orffs -works merits the uate- 
tgorisotlon *opera*., not«ven hisoarly works 
Der Mond and Die Kluge. These 
-faiiytale -musical ..p.cffocrqances on the 
stage have .. nothing! . to .idd ,wjth. )t the 
post-Wagnerian but ratlier are related tto 
Engelbert Humperdinck's Hdnsel und 
Gretel 

In Ms balrlschqs ‘SWdk, entitled Die 
Bemauerin there 3s more recitative than 
music. Tliere are actors on stage but tlie 
singers remain In die wings. 

In Ms two HoldeflimSophocles com- 
positions Antigonae composed In 1949 
and Oedipus der Tyrann, written in 1959, 
song turns to declamation, tlie orchestra 
becomes a perbussion group with four 
pianos and a Whde battery of rhythm 
instruments. 

Carl Orffs latest work, the opera 
Prometheus composed m 1968 -WhSch is 
to he sung in Greek Strives again for the 
renaissance ideal of a “cultlc" theatre. 

Anyone who has had the privilege of 
talking with Cart Orff or being present 
when this fancon^parably lively man is 
lecturing will have a hint Of the breath -of 
musical drama mystery that is -manifested 
inCad'Orff. Kurt Monolka 

-(Haimowraoha A Ilgam etna, 1-0 July 0 330) 


Frankfurt’s Goethe 
Prize to Georg Lukacs 

F rankfurt's Goethe Prize and a 
50*000 Mark cash award will be pre- 
sented ithls year to Georg Inikfcs, the 
Hungarian sociologist and historian. 

The awarding council approved !his no- 
urination by the curetorhim responsible 
for awarding the prize. 

The reasons given for the choice of 
LukScs Is his basic humanistic attitude 
and the special importance of this re- 
search Into the-works Of Goethe. 

Jring Fotsclier, tlie Frankfurt political 
scientist, will present Lukfics witii tlie 
prize on 28 August. 

(DE U TAGESSPJE.PEl*, 30 Jun^^.OJ 


Plans for Frankfurt 
Book Fair 

S ixty-nine countries will be represent- 
ed at this year's Frankfurt Book Fair 
to be held from 24 to 29 September. Last 
year publishers from 62 countries through- 
out the world displayed their books in 
Frankfurt. 

During tlie Book Fair there will be an 
exhibition of “Beautiful Books” with tlie 
work of the ^Swedish couple who won tills 
year’s Peace Prize, Alva and >Gunnar 
Myrdal. 

International book posters of 1969 and 
1970 will also be exliibited as part of a 
competition. 

Other exhibitions include “Rationalisa- 
tion in the Book Tirade”, “Trade Cata- 
logues ;and Magazines” and “Specialist 
Book Trade Literature”. 

A central event at the Book Fair Is the 
award of the Peace Prize ito *h e My-rdal s. 

.(Handtilsblatt, 26 June 1970) 

Bauhaus archives 
move to Berlin 

A new building costing anything up to 
six million Marks is to be built by 
the Berlin Senate to house -the Bauhaus 
Archives now th&talegal commitment had 
been taken to transfer tlie archives from 
Darmstadt. 

Walter Groplus J a name frequently con- 
nected with die Bauhaus of the Weimar 
‘Republic, lias often advocated that tlie 
archives riipuld be moved to Beilin. 

The move will enable more intensive 
research work in the records of The Bau- 
haus. Themes such as “the artist In indus- 
trial society” and “the modifying influ- 
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International Film Week in Mannheim 


A t fhe International Film Week In 
Mannheim scheduled .to take place 
between S and l'O (October this year 
information from f£he film world will be 
in tthe foreground. 

In -place of the previous retrospective 
attitude there will toe two exhibitions 
giving information on the latest develop- 
ments In film studios. 

The one -exhibition will he entitled 
“Das Andere Kino am Ausland” (Under- 
ground cinema abroad), while the second 
“iFHlme ries Mires 1970” will be devoted 
to outstanding feature filmB. 

Every Olm brought to ManriheSm wM 
be gfren a mem. This alteration to the 
schedule of events in Mannheim is design- 


ed -to comply with requests expressed in 
the spring lit a discussion on the structure 
-of the Mannheim film week, 

Film-makers and film audiences adkcil 
Id comment on tlie Mannheim Inter- 
national Film Week called for tlie festival 
to be made more open and less hidden 
from public scrutiny. 

The conference Jugend und Film 
CYoung people and Hie cinema) will as 
Hast year run parallel to the Mannheim 
festival. Experts on the film from most 
European nations will attend the Mann- 
helm festival 

This special conference which will take 
place bstwoen 2 and 7 October will dehl 
with the subject "New Methods of Filin 
Education’*. cdiewelt, 14 July W70) 


Beritn Festival 
presentations 


opening, 19 September, with a perfor- 
mance of Refer Tersori’s play Fuzz. 

Other dramatic attractions are Roger ; 
Plan chou’s group from France with -their . 
performance of Racbe’a B&riniaej the 

Wew Yodc th^tre group ‘The ■Carabine” - 
wifi be making a guest appearance with 
the multi-media protest murioal Stamp 
and Italy’s Teatro fib ere with Ariosto's 
Drlandofuiioso. 

Begin theatre oonrpames will toe -giving , 
®ew8y ataged -performances at the Festival j 
of among others :^ DieSoldaten by Mteb 
Mtehad Rehihcftd Lenz, tieppf&ha by i 
Dorritiiy Lane, Bert Brechtared Kurt WeBJ, i 


Brecht's dramatisation of Maxim 
Gorki's Die Mutter, Rcflf Hochhuth’s 
Guerillas, Peter Handke's -Quodlibet, and 
flndBy MUiara Shakespeare’s Henry IV 
adapted by Peter Hacks. 

Berlin’s Deutsche Oper will present a 
new production of Der Rosenkayalier, as 
well as Rationale Feiertage scored by 
Thomas Kessler with the libretto by Claus 
H. Hermobefg aid Me Vogelscheuchen 
(The scareorows), a torilet toy Giinter 
Grass, with marie toy Aribert Reinmann. 

Bedhih Sa m meroper is rehearsing for 
the premiere off Die Rtvalinnen by Hans 
Chemin-Petit. 

Among the exhibitions are works by 
Jacques Lipschitz, the later works of Otto 
DIx as well as . exhibitions dedicated to 
artists of tlie Briicke school of painting 
and another entitled “City-dwellers - a 
Century ago and now" . 

£SDddeulKhB ZBituag, 15 July JL970) 


Book Fair boycott 
intention announced 

J -eft-wing writers, publishers and book- 
M-J sellers belonging to :a group -known as 
the Producers of Literature intend to 
•boycott the woric -of the 'Fair oouticil at 
the ’Frankfurt bpok€ah. 

In Cologne a spokesman for ibe .group 
commented by w^y of cxplanatiou that 
the Fair charter proposed py foe council 
and drafted with their assistance has been 
rejected by the Booksellers Association 
and the Fair organisers. 

Refusal to accept the .charter, the 
spokesman stated, destroys “foe demo- 
cratic basic preconceptions for the inter- 
national Frankfurt book fair .and for 
work oF any kind in the West German 
book trade.” 

(Handelsblatt, 7 July 1970) 
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EDUCATION 


Is Bremen to be a Red cadre university? 

CONTROVERSY OVER VON DER VRING’S APPOINTMENT 
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W aves of excitement grow in inverse 
proportion to the distance. In this 
case I fie distance from Bremen, where the 
new university is creating something of a 
stir even before its doors have opened. 

Burgomaster Herbert Weichmonn of 
Hamburg Would like to stop a 100-mil- 
lion-Mark grant from the Federal states. 
Premier Kubel of Lower Saxony, on the 
other hand, intends to set up universities 
along the same lines in Oldenburg and 
OsnabrUck. 

Cause for concern has been given by 
the election of Dr Thomas von der Vring, 
deputy chairman of the Young Socialists, 
to the post of inaugural vice-chancellor of 
the university, which is to open in winter 
1971/72. . 

Some people consider the 33-year-old 
lecturer in political science at Hanover to 
be an extreme left-winger who would like 
to alter the function of the university. 

Others feel him to be an opportunist 
who with tactical skill pulls strings behind 
the scenes, whetlier it is at the Social 
Democratic Party conference In Saar- 
brilcken or at local level in Bremen. 

It is no coincidence that assessments of 
von der Vring vary so much. He reckons 
that the conventional university re- 
produces a society divided into the 
privileged and the pariahs and his political 
programme is designed' 'Xif ’change 
situation. 


He docs not frankly admit to wanting 
to put Bremen University at the disposal 
of the proletariat but that is what the 
students who have nailed him to their 
mast declare to be their aim. Von der 
Vring himself talks more harmlessly of 
equality of opportunity for all. 

Young Socialist von der Vring has 
restrained an inclination dating back to 
his Munich SDS days (the SDS, it wilt be 
remembered, was the student group to 
which Rudi Dutschke belonged) to 
fashion utopian socialist paradises. 

He may not have lost sight of his 
targets but he certainly adopts a prag- 
matic approacli as far as his own ap- 
pearances arc concerned. 

Bremen Burgomaster Annemarie Mevis- 
sen was fair carried away in transports 
of delight when von der Vring paid his first 
visit as vice-chancellor to the city senate. 
“What a loyal, upright democrat!” she 
exclaimed. “Definitely a gain for Bre- 
men!” 

Senator Ulrich Graf, state chairman of 
the Free Democrats, on the other hand, 
suspects him of being a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing, and the Christian Democrats 
feel hint to be a socialist bourgeois baler 
who from now on will wreak havoc with 
the taxpayers* money. 

Yet Thomas von der Vring is not as 
important as he is made out to be. He is a 
vice-chancellor with strictly limited pow- 
ers. Ho may be a member of the inaugural 
senate of the university but he is not a 
voting member. 

Ho has W Stand by the decisions of the 
senate and ti'MdftU'rttoft a showpiece’ 




Discover 
the best 
of Germany 

The holiday of your choice swells you somewhere 
between i the Alps and the sea: for bathers in bikini 
and without, for daring mountaineers and leisurely 
strollers, for members of the International Jet set 
.and small-town romantics, for campers and 
lounge-ltz&rds, for pampered gourmets and 
hearty esters, for beer-drinkers and 
corinolsteura of wine; fbr art and opera lovers, 

!tor merry- go-round era, ]bzz fans, collectors 
■ of aritiquet, oarsmen, anglers,' botanists 
'and-. ; . and . . i' and ; . . . 


Happy 
holidays 
in Germany 


DwtMtw ttninit fflr ftcmdmverinhr, 

B P»»nYfurt l M-, BSMtotfiuimw 69 
U*J»W holidays in Oennaw. Him 
wid me jwfr rfee colour biechiirc wiili hints 
tar plontilnc my *Mi. i • i , . 
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than a man who will 
impose his imprint 
on Bremen Uni- 
versity. His un- 
animous election by 
the inaugural senate 
merely made public 
what has long been 
planned in the city. 

Twelve inaugural 
senators have almost 
sole right of disposal 
over a university for 
(ite first stage of 
which 600 million 
Marks are lo be in- 
vested. Three are 
students nominated 
by the Association 
of Students Unions, 
three arc junior iec- . 
hirers and six arc 
senior members of 
the academic staff. 

The concept that has come to be 
known as the Bremen model bestows 
power on the inaugur ol senate unpurallellcd 
anywhere else in the country. At no 
other university is the senate (lie sole 
decider who is to be appointed to (lie 
staff, what research institutes arc to be 
built and what funds are to be invested in 
which project. 

University autonomy demanded by the 
Conference of University Vice-Chancel- 
lors, is practised in radical fashion in 
Bremen. The city council must grant the 
funds demanded. The solo brake i( has -is 
the right to impose injunctions. 

“What point is there," Thomas von der 
Vring says on the subject, “in local 
politicians with no idea about anything 
framing university Acts? The results have 
been seen in Hesse, Berlin and Hamburg. 
No one is satisfied, neither students nor 
staff nor, for tiiat matter, the parliamen- 
tarians themselves." 

Serious critics of fnil-sculc university 
autonomy point out that no university 
has so far proved capable of solving its 
own problems. Socialist students, junior 
lecturers on the make and professors out 
to maintain their power arc claimed 
nowhere to have come to viable terms on 
how justly to utilise such powers. 

■ I. n Bremen’s inaugural senate divisions 
do not amount to students on one side, 
senior staff on the other and junior 
lectuerers in the middle. All are agreed on 
basic issues. 

University must reflect the conflicts 
within society at large and serve the 
interests of social progress. 

There is also agreement on academic 
staff combining teaching and research, on 
integrated teacher training, practical legal 
studies, group work on projects, a com- 

School broadcasts 
a success 

N orth Riiine-Westphaiia’s Education 
Ministry has announced that school 
programmes, broadcast regularly by Weat- 
deutscher Rundfiink since 1969 have 
been a complete success. 

,n% ty ‘ bne P er cent of *e more than 
30,000 secondary school teachers and 

directors questioned in the Federal state 

were glad to use .television in their sub- 
jects. ■ . 

: Sixteen per cent of die teachers stated 
that thcyicould not yet judge the possible 



| PHILOSOPHY 

Hegel, whose call to Man was: ‘Know thyself’ 

BICENTENARY CELEBRATIONS IN STUTTGART 


tf70 is well on the way to becoming a memorable commororative year, with 
bkantenaries of the birth of no less than three major Germans - Beethoven, 
Hegel and Hdlderlin, a composer, a philosopher and a poet. Holder I in's 
ftantenaries of the birth of no less than three major Germans - Beethoven, 
with pomp and circumstance. The Hegel festivities have yet to come, and there 
0 be two of them. From 12 to 15 July the conservative, academic International 
Hegel Association is holding a symposium entitled "Hegel 1770 to 1970" in 
Stuttgart, the philosopher's home town. The left-wing International Hegel 
Society, based In Salzburg, has invited members and people Interested to attend 
Itjannuel conference in East Berlin from 23 to 20 August. The two competing 
celebrations Illustrate a point that has been obvious for a good 160 years. Hegel 
^controversial figure. 


N o modern philosopher with the 
exception of Karl Marx has exercis- 
ed such a decisive and lasting influence on 
philosophical discussion over the last 
century and a half as Georg Friedrich 
Hegel, the patriarch of German idealistic 
philosophy, born on 27 August 1770, died 
in Gorlin on 14 November 1831 aged 
sixty-one. 

Pretty well every philosopher of any 
Thomas von der Vring \ stature has outlined Iris attitude towards 

(ilioio: JocbaWr: 1 Hegel, whether it be positive or negative. 

[ . This, his bicentenary year, should see a 
prehensive university and the abolition! fash climax in the wave of publications 
conventional academic chairs. on the man and his work. A number of 
The chairman of the inaugural w* specialist studies are already on the 
not Thomas voii der Vring but Drib market. 

Gcrstcnbcrgor, lecturer in soclolog; Werner Becker’s “Hegel s Concept of 
Gottingen. Behind the scenes tiiirt Dialectics and the Principle of Idealism" 
tractive miniskirted young lady r (Kohlhammer, Stuttgart) subjects the 
coyly refuses to disclose her epi g««ly overworked concent of dialectics 
hassled with local noliticians toe lo systematic analysis and is well worth 


ccplanco fur his own ideas. 

In confidential talks with jdfl* 
leaders in Bremen he tried » f 
election as vice-chancellor indeped®. 


haggled with local politicians top lo systematic analysis and is well worth 
acceptance for the university Act i refldin 8 

corpora ting all these points. The rt Sulukamp are publishing a new twenty- 
hesitation she lias shown has been bs volume edition of the philosophical 
having herself voted viec-chnncelta. wdw. U should be complete by October, 
t mi it til- houimii.io .»f this waB on the edition commenced shortly 
n„L rS IS* Hegel’s death the new texts differ 

W;il t o r Vi I lv^vastolcad iiuHirift ff0m al1 subsequent editions in that 

^■uni j; hi,vc bccn 

even i he Chmliun IX-inocratV «*P ^ulKwoughly up to dale, 
pared to countenance (lie Bremen mk Hegel s histone significance can be 
nr ... „,r nl ,i to t *™efl, albeit m oversimplified form, in 

Professor Killy made hunscl one sentence, if was lie who developed 

more liborul than lie really 1 i the dialectical method with its thesis, 

laving entered the arena as ' ^ antithesis and synthesis into a universal 

ho “hfw's method of interrelation. 

ccptaiicc fur his own ideas i , used He 8 cl ’ 5 method, altering it 

ccpi.mcc lur nis owii k uis. to the extent of substituting Man as the 

In confidential talks with F* aibject of history for Hegel's absolute 

leaders in Bremen he tried spirit or world spirit, which was supposed 

election as vice-chancellor ind 1 to manifest itself in the dialectical process 

ly of the supervision of students of Jifsfory. 

junior lecturers - unit Tailed. According to Ernst Bioch, whose book 

Bremen, shattered by Subject _ 01) „ u bab , the m0Il 

(the but ding land scandal) and Important and adequate modern Hegel 
of Trultless university rommeniary, Hegelian philosophy can be 

better or for worse entrusted to™" reduced to the laconic tenet: Know 
of its university to the twelve liwr thyself, 
senators. No one wants anothtf h® i vi 

ctronoth b. , e can warmer or more exciting, as 

uZ L. , nUI9i J ® loc , h Puts it, “and Hegel thinks and 

When i Thomas von der Vring leaches nothing else and does so in an 
be confirmed as vice-chancellor^^ mmiusal manner, modestly and com- 
by the city, council chairman Hans aw prehensively”, 

nick went on holiday. . rrfitze^ 1 Hegel himself considered his phii.o- 

, M1 . . 0e . r ! W L ;ViSyi^ 5**^ system to be the non plus ultra 
(Maachn,, starkur, I iWj phUwophy up to his time. Bloch is far 

— — — * Wm alone in clearly rejecting this claim. 

advantages and disadvantages of ^ 

television. Only three per cent tfj* 9 . \ T J r 

television out of hand. ^ \ VH&IV UtVClTuS OJ 

When asked which subjects couMh. , *. 

ticularly be helped by schools broadc : pony [g 

72 per cent of the teachers ^ -fp, 

geography, 58 per cent history. 3 professors and a theatre pro- 

cent biology and 52 per cent politics- ducer have been awarded the Pour le 
The teacher survey also revealed 1 Msr the Arts and Sciences. They 
audio-visual teaching aids aid ■ "• « phttert Professor Egon Eier- 

slides and radio are used twenty ^ v Technical University, 

more frequently at intermediate . exoerL G ffl iC . h * Profes ?? r ft*" 1 ? fo , r 
than in secondary modern and ' jy J^Jtal physics at Munich Unlversi- 
schoots. •• ,' reatu/t ^H rier » Professor of Dogmatics 

Audio-visual methods are used ^ i^FS^nivefsity and theatre produo- 
the city than in smaller places. .■ ^ ( ffi t8Che Zflltung> 12 JuIy 19 , 0 ) 

. (NEUERUHR Z 1 -ITUNG .22 n" 1 * , i 


New awards of 
pour k merite 


“In his works Hegel feels he hus 
readied a conclusion but this is merely 
the ideological appearance ,“ Bloch notes. 
“The world goes on, in work and hope, 
and with it the light of Hegel." 

There has nonetheless been no lack of 
thinkers who have opposed the light shed 
by Hegel. Schopenhauer, the most ab- 
usive of German philosophers, categor- 
ically refuted assertions that Hegel 
possessed intellect. 

The Schopenhauer who opposed the 
democratic revolution of 1848 as an 
attempt by the “mob" to take over 
penned the following: 

“Whenever you have a fit of despair 
remember that we are in Germany where 
some tiling elsewhere impossible has been 
achieved - the proclamation of an in- 
tellectless. ignorant philosophaster whose 
meaningless scribblings and unparallelled 
empty verbiage thoroughly and perman- 
ently confuse the mind (1 mean, of 
course, our dear Hegel) as a great mind 
and profound thinker . . ." 

This example of stoutly coarse Hegel 
criticism uoniimius in.kjiid.ii&Ulwp.to.IUe. 
present day. A modern example is the 


vehement attack on Hegelian philosophy 
by Karl R. Popper, the neo-posilivist 
social philosopher, in the second volume 
of his “Open Society and Its Enemies." 

Popper calls Hegel a false prophet and 
makes out his social theory, wliich is 
claimed to be nothing but an apologia for 
the Prussian system of government, to 
have been indirectly responsible for to- 
talitarian power and social politics in this 
century. 

Yet other commentators sound a note 
of fascination mid respect or at the very 
least one of critical approval of aspects of 
Hegelian method and certain results of his 
philosophical approach. 

Heinrich Heine, for instance, calls Hegel 
the “greatest philospher Germany lias 
produced since Leibniz" and Heine, an 
enlightenment figure, can hardly be su- 
spected of siding with power systems, no 
matter how and by whom their claims to 
power may be legitimated. 

These few quotations are intended 
merly to indicate that the Hegel con- 
troversy is by no means over. 

Hegelianism, which split into left- (Feu- 
erbach, Marx, Engels) and right-wing 
(rends, may form part of the intellectual 
scenery of nineteenth-century Germany 
but the last word on Hegel and his 
consequences has by no means been said. 

Whatever difficulties Hegel may present 
(and in view of die high degree of 
abstraction of his thought and the com- 
plexity of his language they are legion) 
the first problem is that reflected by the 
sentence with wliich Hegel preceded 
every reading-. “T\)c fijst thing that. must 
be learnt here is to .stand erect.' ‘i. .V . ... 

(KUInur Sloill-Anzeiger, 11 July 1970) 



Georg Friedrich Hegel 

(Photo: Stuatiblbliolhek Berlin) 

Bruno Snell awarded 
Hegel Prize 

D uring commemoration celebrations 
to mark the bicentenary of the birth 
of philosopher Georg Wilhelm Friedrich 
Hegel the city of Stuttgart on 12 July 
awarded its first Hegel Prize to Hamburg 
philologist Professor Bruno Snell. 

The prize, which is to be nwarded once 
every three years for some special ach- 
ievement in the arts, is worth 15,000 
Marks. On the same day an international 
Hegel conference opened iii Stuttgart. It 
wus at (ended by some fifty specialists 
frdtn alloWr thv drnrU.- ■'* *■ 

(Frankfurter Kiindsehati, M July ]«170) 


Eidetic perception is more dian memory 

PSYCHOLOGISTS LOOK FOR EXPLANATION 


O ne pianist learns new works that he is 
shortly to interpret in a concert 
whenever possible in the course of long 
train journeys, another takes the score to 
bed with him like other people delve into 
a detective novel before falling asleep. 

When asked they can then say where on 
which page of the score a certain note is 
to be found and have the score in front of 
them in their mind’s eye when playing it 
on the piano. 

As a rule they only practise the 
sections that seem likely to present 
difficulties either because of technique or 
because details of their artistic interpreta- 
tion have yet to be tried out and solved. 

At all events, their memories need no 
training. 

Tlie ability to memorise not only the 
contents but also the printed page of a 
work, an uncommon faculty but one 
repeatedly encountered among artists, has 
much In common with a special talent 
some people have of visualising past 
experiences and projecting them, as U 
were, into the outside world. 

Straightforward cases of eidetic per- 
ception, as It is called, are frequently 
reported in specialist publications. Some- 
one sees a page of a book for a few 
seconds, puts it to one side and then 
rattles it off without error from the 


She thought no tiling of taking a quick 
glance at a page of some volume of poems 
or other she had never seen before and 
writing the contents of the page down 
backwards, that is to say, from the bottom 
up. 

Such staggering achievements have in- 
variably been doubted and one of the 
reasons why doubters have suspected 

underhand methods or felt the pheno- 
menon to be impossible is that there used 
to be no safe means of distinguisliing 
between outstanding memory and 
genuine eidetic perception. 

On the basis of past experiments 
Stromeyer and Psotka have solved this 
problem and are now in a position clearly 
to distinguish between what can be 
attributed to the faculty memory and 
what goes beyond ft. 

According to a report in Praxis-Kurier, 
the medical journal, their tests involve the 
use of two dotted patterns nearly alike, 
neither of which makes up a recognisable 
drawing. . 

The components of these two patterns 
are j however, slightly different from one 
another, with the result that they com- 
bine to convey a three-dimensional 1m- 


A man n Q f v ' , "V Tf,.' r dV* picture he has imprinted on his memory, are, however, slightly different from one 

and radio are used tweniy WaJiu.- p , V 1 * 1 ® Technical University, p svc holodsts Dr C. F. Stromeyer and J. another, with the result that they com- 

frequently at intermediate^ ^Grt-ch. tata-tanHfor bine to convey a three-dimensional lm- 

in secondary modern ana i ph y s ' cs r at Mu ni ? h Un J™ r!i ; er and painter to have the uncanny ability presslonwhenviewedthough3-Dspec- 

j l :-i Mw Tr""’ Prof ‘ M , Qr , ° f , Dognla , 11:S Of reproducing pictures and texts Wn for Ucles, 

VeFrijl-^^nreeratyBnd theatre produc- ° ^ seconds® right do Wn to the last line Guinea pigs are first shown the one 

. <&«■,. Mum,. 9 V 0 ) and least taportsrit commit. picture with one eye covered. Only 


people with genuine eidetic perception 
can then visualise both and “sec" the 3-D 
image. 

The young teacher and painter already 
mentioned found this test laughably 
simple. And when the experimenters 
switched the two patterns without her 
noticing the fact to find out once and for 
all how perceptive she was she calniy 
commented that she could now sec more 
deeply what had appeared to be convex. 
Nor was site the only test person to pass 
this test with flying colours. 

The test also gives rise to another 
conclusion of a more general kind that is 
nonetheless extremely important tor an 
understanding of the phenomenon of 
eidetic perception. 

The indications are that eidetic images 
are connected principally with the eyes. 
The eyes provide the appropriate section 
of the brain with the complete pictures 
which then only need deciphering. 

What is even more astonishing, Stro- 
meyer and Psotka have conducted experi- 
ments which prove that eidctics can 
identify three-dimensional patterns even 
when they are shown the two images at 
intervals of four days. 

Once registered, the impression created 
by an image can obviously last for some 
time. 

An explanation for the phenomenon 
has yet to be provided but it is now 
certain that what is known as eidetic 
perception Is not merely a matter of 
uncommonly fine memory but in fact a 
phenomenon on its own, RalfEdwards 

(Kfeter Nachricliten, 14 July 1970) 
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THE ECONOMY 


What role will trade unions 
play in stabilisation drives? 


MMaNiHrtFhn<Wiq 


W lien compared with those in other 
countries the trade unions in the 
Federal Republic are extremely good. 


unified in their anxiety that the boom 
would not last. 

In retrospect we can now see that that 
was the time when the brakes should Jiave 
been Applied to prevent the economic 
overheating at the end of 1969 and in early 

With everyone making remarkable mis- 


B,™Z“ WflS 5 ‘ 2 poims * Apprentices aij 

pSr„ er r re ^ y f 3; d K entitled to strffi 

cent per working hour. And the DIW has 1 

noted that wage costs per article produc- . 

ed, which were stable for a long time Itomcr OtatU-^fSQdttr 

liave risen considerably. ’ “ 

There can be no doubt that the Jj 

restrictive policies of the government and rpj ie Confederation or Fa,?« , n I 
Bundesbank correspond to a development J. Trades Unions i Dfi ^ 
in wages and salaries of around the eight fir»il v fa favor, ? J 25?, ilas ^*1 
or nine per cent level. liy ul l lavour . lowing apaj 

But not all sections of the working hel^oSvr 11 t J ,e ? lher ™3 
population are involved in economic profess ' on - | 

trends in tliis way. Workers in industry f™ DGB "backs up this J 
managed to increase their paypackets by f 0 " 1 " 0 * the new legislation J] 


Apprentices ^CONSUMER MARKETS 

enti^edtosta^ egearc j 1 j^stitute tries to 
— boost tobacco s reputation 


. . dian incomes. Then came the belated 

hnVc ^r° ns ^ at we f l? od . of Wfl B e demands which completed 

SJf a b ! en al) Jf build . thjs country up the vicious circle by pushing up prices. 

natl0 ?S nd tobdn 8 f According to the Fedlraf Republic 
about the economic miracle . Institute for Economic Research, situated 

In those early days they were in In Berlin, (DIW). the averse income rose 
agreement with industrialists’ endeavours *>y 14.4 per cent in the first tliree months 
to land funds to meet capita! expenditure of this year as compared with the same 
from their own earnings and resources, period of 1969. This is an upward surae 

Later nr> f haw alufone ...... iUa i .'T m . >.i. ■ t i . ® 


for trade unions. 


■ficials find themselves on the horns of 


. . xi , -« ui ivoy. inis is an upward surae 

Uter on tliey always kept their wage the like of which has never before been 
demands at a reasonable level and their seen in the Federal Republic, 
reward was to achieve quick Increases in Gross Industrialist incomes scarcely 
real income for those they represented. rose at all whereas wages and salaries 
Where else in the world are there trade went up by seventeen per cent. There wa 
unions that, like ours, will listen to the also an increase in the difference betweei 

respect them?* Mti0,,>1 eco,,onl >' and tiie actual w «S es P^d and tariflf-agreet 

Now appeals axe being made to the Women 
Uade unions again. In its most recent wu,nen WOrK6M g©1 
monthly report the Bundesbank says that WOnfiA natr 

it hopes more than ever that the sharp wviroe pay 

rise In wages will level olT. 11 - . . „ 

It adds that both sides of industry W W r1c ? rs tlie Federal Re 

should now find it easier to come to t ceive . far w oree pay in 

agreements on wages that will aid endeav. S? pari> ? n !? me ^ m the same ^ obs 111 

ours to recover economic stability " !nnn^ Un B l 7 1 ian ft. lr Ilalia ” and Frenc!l 

The government, too, is hop in/ that the KfS- rS, i ac £ ordin 1 8 to the European 
restrictive measures It Introduced recently * w, ^ h P ub,islied 

sssasasaasSf- 

mmss a sat ja-sSSFr 1 -»* ■« 

of "ad« 0 unlo°„ s W ,o STJ^lTSSSi "m3 ^ 

>tv 53 bbbi-.^ fficS'Kr’afss 

they meet these appeals to Serf?" J" ft* ft. * 


Rgfw® proposition for trade unions. 
Officials find themselves on the horns of 
a dilemma. If the unions are to remain an 
attractive proposition for their members 
they must do sometiring concrete about 
actual incomes. 

If on the other hand they aggravate the 
economic situation with a series of heavy 
wage demands they know at will be just a 
matter of time before the resultant cuts 
in industrial investment boomerang on 
them by causing unemployment. 


controlling working conditions. 
This legislation is at present conS 

Industry and will not apply 4 0 
crafts until J January 1971. 

According to the legislation on 
agreements for apprentices, coma* 
during the period of training ha* 
among the material conditions* 
that are to be preserved in a safifa 
form. 


|o years ago the cigarette industry 
■mounced that it war not possible by 
prof advertising to make one single 
hnoker Into a cigarette smoker, 
pttte advertising was aimed at a 
M market. 

| that time there were no concrete 
fes. But since then the results of 
Silence gained in America have shown 
I cutting down cigarette advertising in 
junction with an anti-smoking Gam- 
in can severely diminish the turnover 


~ , 7, , u,win « scarcely mem Dy causing unemployment. 

“ al u aU whMe ® wa 8 es and salaries Now that Karl ScliiUer *s concerted 
went up by seventeen per cent. There was action committee is back in the headlines 

itSS”" m th ? differenc e between time has come to ask the question 
the actual wages paid and tariff-agreed what role do the trade unions ph$ 


form. ^ a die tobacco Industry. 

In the United States in the first year 
Inis satisfactory form amousMjfter introduction of anti-smoktag ad- 
steady Increase In remuneration fof Bfertising and the enforced inclusion on 
>ronr ot apprenticeship, according totfa packet of a printed warning that 
LMjB * forette smoking presented a health 

The DGB’s logic states that uiwSrf the number of young people who 


Women workers get 
worse pay 

W omen workers In the Federal Re- 
public receive far worse pay in 
comparison to men in the same jobs In 
this country than their Italian and French 


what role do the trade unions piny? * The DGB’s logic states that uit^srard the number of young people who 

Certainly they cannot be expected to Principle anything that conies dropped from 36 to 28 per cent, 

act merely as “registrar” Jn the course of SC0 P e ° r tariff agreements moflk Some have pointed to the example of 

the economy. Their demands for tariff factor r ° r which n slriko could btd^Y where cigarette advertising was 

guarantees for actual wages and a wages Inasmuch as on apprentice Hi*"!* *? 1962 ,i bxi }, t ° bacc<> c . om - 
policy that corresponds more exactly to earner ho has Mire iiX to go 000 ?™?.^ ““‘S 11 !! 10 s1 ™- 

pperating conditions in companies nro not only to back up a w« lha bannm 8 

justified. ni-n ir rising alone is not tlie answer. 

Even those who consider the Conlcd- tJary to ids com Jt. d N c fe“ etts ‘ ndua,r >' 1 ts awa,e 
f™, trau . Republic Trade This nnnli™ » . nrm 


the same conclusion. The organisers claim 
that the youngster smoking his first 
packet of cigarettes is the great favourite 
of executives In the cigarette industry. 

Despite many infringements, of die 
self-imposed restrictions on advertising 
tlie arbitration committee set up by the 
tobacco industry and consisting of three 
senior judges from Hamburg has so far 
only penalised one concern for such an 
infringement of the agreement with the 
prescribed maximum penalty o£ 200,000 
Marks. 

The cigarette industry is using not only 
persuasion by words to convince tlie 
public and legislators that It Is deeply 
concerned with protecting the health of 
the general public. 

In Hamburg a research institute has 
been established costing 10 million 
Marks. Its purpose is. to Isolate toxic 
substances found in cigarette smoke and 
to remove them or find a way of 
preventing their formation. Tlie cigarette 
industry association has granted 4.S mil- 
lion Marks annually to achieve tills aim. 

A major part of the institute's work is 
analysing cigarette smoke, which Is an 
arduous task. Professor Dontenwill, the 
head of the Institute, said that a cigarette 
consists of approximately 8,000 different 
substances of which only a very few are 
harmful. 

In addition to tliis, tests are being 


In retrospect It can be seen as a false 
step on the part -of the unions in 1968 
whep they were hesitant to apply ihe 
screws for higher wages. At that time 
gross wages and salaries went up by only 
per cent -whereas average industrialist 
lficomes rose by 20.2 per cent. 

But 196S was a year notorious for 
jmsjudgments. Towards the end of the 
iX (also known a, Z 

rX fv^2.^5* tbat is to the ten 
Mntral banks which -was formed in 1961 

e ? esdvc hot mobey invest- 
5JSJP met Bonn and prevented Karl 

sXfcjJr wstTauH from 

Unskilled labour 
force ' 

A a investigation by the Institute for 
Resesrch bus 


tTS. j J r lta ‘y ™ ngure Is 

25 per ooiit and in Franco ilghUy higher. 
(Kfllner Stadt-Anzelger, 14 July 1970) 


Conflict of aims still dogs 
economic policies 

T sand Ford workere'bi^rotest^toi “ * 3™“ ““not stand an 

r eff “ iSeS wasc! afaroand foujteen p“ 

“5*5^ subside 


ponies. * smices. *• particularly acls directed alt the young or • m 8- 

In addition to this however it k As fur as industry is concerned is* those flat might appeal to the young. _ T 
essential for Injustices in wntres nniMm of apprentices would not have any W Banned, in those days, were pictures, 
arising from tho intcr-Telationshin of the on production, in trades wj statements and the like from ol,t 

State and both sidos of industry to bo !l0wev0r - 11 «>uUl lead to a people that might have In- 

counteibalanced by measures enabling sihiatlon. Severe damngo could howled that they were putting themselves 

workers lo accumulate capital wealth m 10 ^pioy^Ti in tirades and chNJM* an example to young people and w « 

terteS apprentloesdowned tools, ™ nts - , ■ . J 

#npD vriI ^ eil „ nai . GcrirsutW J 1 ) 6 classic case is advertisements par- smc 

( ■ lkswirt, 17 July i97o) •• (tceimsrSiBdi-AnMiger.nMflfJy'ng crack sportsmen who are, or at aa i 

— • ■ : ***} leek, twenty-five or younger who Har 

■ ■ ■ ; puff at a cigarette. . not 

, ’ 1 According to Dr Brauer, speaking at the fav< 

MS S till dndfcs -time fa lire middle of next ^public medical conference, tlie smt 

UUgS prepayments will be in force Industry : did not stick to these T 

• 1971. [ules. He said: “Young yachtsman and jet ® d 


The most recent example, Professor 
Dontenwill said, is the research carried 
out Into “passive smoking” to estimate 
the amount of poisonous substances 
inhaled by a non-smoker in a room filled 
with smokers. 

It was thought In 1954 that a non- 
smoker inhaled as much nicotine and tar 
as a smoker, but recent research by the 
Hamburg institute has shown that this is 
not so and the situation is far more 
favourable for the person who does not 
smoke. ' 

Tills conclusion which is to be publish- 
ed shortly, is being regarded with scept- 


In fact whereas Schiller waautobflP t8 a » still used as examples for the • icism by doctors at the Health Ministry, 
his foot on the brake his coll eapeST 3 ^ 2, Similar tests carried out in a number of 

Finance Ministry Alex MfiUer, conducted in schools in this East Bloc countries have come to a 

step on the eas analn. Ha “WKng with smoking came to completely different conclusion than that 


union) who have waWib “i t£ 
Uncertainty Is always a bad basis oa 

Ct^poK deS,Pdtefaclufe 

Uidon leaders with insight are well 
aware that restraint is not only of benefit 
to me government but is also to the 
advantage of the worker. 


increase in pay in the “seven fat month/' 
from autumn J969 to spring 1970 carries 

SSrW COflSeqU8nces wU1 bB for 

The only tiling JeTt for “tlie government 
Bundesbank in that instance 
would, be to tread so hard on the 
e^noRUc biakes that this count# would 
£ J?ce£siQr V Workers still 

wffl™ri d s ory of Jurt what ^ 

wdc it clear 


step on the gas again. He ™ dea hng with smoking came to 

BchUler .is acting unjustly ' • • • • 

stability will be back with us by 

of this year. This Is a bold speculai&JI'' was only in the second half of last 
Honeyed talk cannot hide the mat the economic boom began to 

government spending being incrcasell.jfj 4 ® its mark felt on the bowling alleys 1 
more than twelve per cent next ye** Federal Republic, 
heat up the economy that we are t b , or9 oat the sopposkion that 
ed to be cooling. during tfte depression years 

in 1968 Franz Josef Straus ta*g i* affected by economic 

budget of 91,20b million Marta fprtf* Sf*' but seal effect is onljr.fett' 
In 1969 MflWer speculated that ^ Hgl fear afterwards. . ' 

ment spending for 1971 would high turnover will be is not a 


of Professor Dontenwill's institute. As a 
result of their tests they have banned 
smoking at work places. 

The head of the cigarette Industry’s 
research Institute in Hamburg considers 
smoking far less dangerous than many 
other doctors. In Ills view it Is with regard 
to heart disease and lung cancer *^just one 
factor among many.” 

No other research organisation in the 
Federal Republic is thought to possess 
such a detailed knowledge of the hazards 
of smoking. The Hamburg institute has, 
since It was established, sent 10,000 rats 
and mice to their death with cigarette 
smoke. 

The animals are kept in glass containers 
and forced at carefully controlled Inter- 
vals of time to inhale measured amounts 
of cigarette smoke. Few of them have 
survived this treatment for much more 
than she months. File cards show the 
cause of death In the case of each rodent: 
Cancer X or Y, that is to say the various 
kinds of carcinoma are always the cause. 

Professor Dontenwill, himself a non- 
smoker, said with a smile: that colleagues 
of his in Britain are approaching the 
subject from tlie opposite direction. 

Whereas Dontenwill is hoping to pro- 
duce a cigarette without nicotine (“which 
would no longer be a cigarette”) and all 
other toxic substances, wlifcli he himself 
says would be very difficult, the British are 
attempting to produce a completely new 
kind of synthetic cigarette which from 
the outset would contain no poisons. 

Dontenwill's answer to the statistical 
evidence presented on cigarette smoking 
and tlie attacks that have been levelled 
against the industry as a result is: “If we 
succeed in reducing tlie letlial substances 
in cigarettes by fifty per cent we will be 
doing just as much good as if we went all 
out to cut down cigarette consumption.” 

Professor Dontenwill has figures to 
bolster Ilia arguments. He says that since 
1950 the amount of tar in the average 
Federal Republic; 

duced from forty to twelve milligrammes. 
The nicotine content has been cut from 
four milligrammes to one. 

On the other hand tests carried out by 
the consumer guide magazine DM, which 
tlie cigarette industry Is not keen to 
dispute, show that the nicotine and even 
moreso tlie tar content of cigarettes In 
this country are way above the pacifying 
figures released by Professor Dontenwill 
- and hence those with a vested Interest 
in the tobacco Industry. 

In tlie period between 1968 and 1969 
alone the nicotine and tar content of 
certain brands of cigarettes, including 
those that claiming to be ntkottnam i (nico- 
tine-reduced) went up by aronnd twenty 
per cent. Ulrich Morn 

(Kftlner Sladl-Anzalger, 17 July 1970) 


Cost of living 
1969 monthly rants In terms 
of parcuntana spread 


over 

200 Marks 17 

160-200 18 
Marks 

i100-160 , n 

jMarks 30 

60-100 
Marks " 

loss than * 
60 Marks 5 


Mi 

m 
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Lauritzen publishes 
facts and figures on 
housing problem 


DIEVWELT 

WMIMHMM TAOPmUJHO M MUWCHUMU| : 

T he government Intends to take steps 
with regard to the situation in hous- 
ing In this country that will make It 
possible for eveiy tenant to appeal against 
unjustified demands by his landlord, 
according to the Minister of Housing Herr 
Laurltz Lauritzen, who was speaking at a 
press conference in Bonn. 

A long-term programme will be aimed 
at providing public money for building 
250,000 houses every year. In 1969' onLy 
150,000 such houses were erected. 

The government Is aiming at making 
the .average .cent for these, properties. 
araimrt<3 .»Mark&t6Gi Pfennigs pen square iw 
metre. 

Lauritzen stated that he wax quite 
happv about the housing plan for 1971' 
which puts house-builuing and town 
planning second on the list of priorities in 
the catalogue of domestic reforms. 

Budgeting for housing and town plan- 
ning will be gradually Increased From 


Economic boom gives belated 
boost to bowling alleys 


feillSi^ 36 ' 3 working men on A y S 0lc ? Wi l0 * a ™ty, J. h ! 8°™mmeat.has now made it clear 

Zmtt&S'X'STJ: 

JSpfo per , < £ n t» th *t fr.to say 4.B wage demands and increases It is not 8 ° v 5 r8Jnent « prepared to take the 

-Only 2.3 mflhon (fourteen per cent) BdHevs/fhat It Js always th? Until the bout of wafie damanfjx j n 

^.*° a " ; ^ tu,6 Tor. cwKifig ta !» a W - ° f “ ^ WwSf At 


university. 


(SUddeiitKhe ZeJtuog, 17 July 1 970) 


Today's pressure on the' economy 

.A. wWonai eoonorqy riiai has eeen a 
growth in productivity of only five or six 


^7tJT t is j)repared to 5».£ 

“ttff.-Pf economic stabilisation serious. 

^ ft of wage demands fa fae 
autumn ^ 8 cend 4 upon us no one can be 

^ ***** to 


ment spending Tor 1971 would beJJ n«i turnover wui be is not a 

million and now we can be sure ; th «t Is- entirely dependent on 

will be more than one hundred tho# ^overall Incomes. It has become 
million Marks 1 ctearer that ^ pe0P*» whoi 

It is ridiouious to complain of ^ who woufaibeoirt 

building costs, call for a check in * dimming if the weather were 

for housing and then announce a 35n . . . 

cent facrease fa the building budgetU^"«. frh ^ the weaker b bad 

It is easy to understand fae &»creaae fa business to fae 

ment’* impatience to get on fa the Federal Republic 

but this, coupled with promises of Were there is a 8 rea J® r 

ly and continued high >ax burden* than elsewhere in this 

signs of aelf-CQntcadJetlon. i! their 1,100 lanes, __ _ 


EiigtEsh : game of skittles has not . been 
fulfilled. . 

In fact some disappointed bowl owners 
hpve bowed to necessity and added Kegpl 
lanes, to their American' bowling lanes to 
conform to the wishes of bowlers fa this 
country. ■ . 

And to comply with, their wishes the 
Kegelbaftnen are generally partitioned pff 
so that the different kina of clientele, 
shirt-sleeved* beer-drinking and vocifer- 
ously singing can. keep themselves to 
themselves. 

Devotees of ten-pin bowling are geh- 


BowTers tend to place, a great deal of 
emphasis' on eating and therefore bowling 
alleys . have large staffs and a good 
catering section. But getting staff is a 
difficult matter and the bowling alleys are 
not helped by the fact that tne sport Is 
largely a weekend' pursuit. 

Auxiliary staff for ihe weekends can 
generally speaking, be recruited from 
shops. 

The numheir of, games each' bowler 
prays can easily be cprpputed from the 
number of palm of bawling shoes hired 
out and tjie total numher of games. 


maintained; • . m db 

tshTfissasss 


ty Aid continued blah tax buriens !7 , “* x,onf ‘ban elsewhere m tw* 111,6 f. v “ , ™ numner ot games 

skns of with their 1 100 l«net erally speaking In a younger generation played. It works out, at between two and 

r frTbmyHnc ™ nut Kfiifr than the Kegtcrs. And the younger the three games. 

Gaman brand of cliartale the more fichla they are S their While p^ibg, to average bowk ml* 

aims in to gmeramMlV econoohj®™^ h, remit to original hope of tastes. . ■; tough two or toe glasses of beer. In , 

kies has nnf but bowl proprietors that man v dved-in-' T^ e 3f 916 concerned with what is fa . this respect too thefe is a great difference , 

Keglen are generafiy peaking far more : itom^! 

, JDHlherSt^T ^ncan ten-pin version of the old conservative. .. ... . , . Wr DeunchUiui, m lutv 

' ' (DIE ZE1T. n l«* [ 


1,900 mllfion marks this year to 2,600 
million Marks In 1971 rising to 3,700 
million Morks In 1 974. 

Allocations for housing subsidised from 
public funds would rise In the same 

E l from 256 million to 307 million - 
. (Tliis programme of sozfaler With- 
nungsbau provides houses built with the 
support of the public authorities under 
the First Housing Law and Intended for 
those sections of the population with 
monthly incomes of not more than 600 
Marks). 

So that the government can meet the 
demand for new housing despite the fact ' 
that these, funds ore only rising at a 
comparatively slow rate the government 
will for the first time Include fa fts budget 
“a long-term building programme". 

This will amount to 173 .million Marks 
in 1971. It will rise to 448 mJflfort Maries 
and reach 502 mfilioh Marks, finally : 
rising to 55 1 million Marks fa 1974, ' 
Minister Lauritzen gave the following 
figures for this country’s housing short- 
age: at the moment 800,000 people are 
living as suh -tenants. In Nlssen huts, ' 
basements and other makeshift houses. 

Annually 300,0tf0 rtewr names go on ! 
housing lists. In order to achieve suffi- 
cient housing With ad excess of two to 
. three per cent it will be necessary to build ' 
five million houses fa the next ten years. , 
These half million houses per year will 
Jnplude 250JD00 backed by public 
money. ' . . '. 

Statistics published by the Housing 
MJnistry show- that, the rent for a three 
bedroom house for' a working family has 
virtually doubled iq the past ten years. 

' ;• j 1 'core WELT, I i July 1970) 
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I SCIENCE 

Bioengineering pioneered 
in Hamburg and Berlin 



F ollowing the introduction of courses 
at Bergedorf technical college thirty 
bioengineors were enrolled at the be- 
ginning of the summer semester that has 
iust ended. They arc the first students of 
biomedical technology in this country. 

In three years’ time the Federal Repub- 
lic will have its fust technical college 
graduates in this important sector. As yet 
there are no courses in the subject for 
university engineering students, in the 
GDR, on the other hand, there has for 
some time been a course of study at 
Ilnienau technical college, Thuringia 
Bergedorf has already applied for a 
Volkswagen Foundation grant and is 
likely to meet with success since the 
foundation brought this inter-disciplinary 
subject to the attention of the genera J 
public in a framework programme two 
years ago. 

The subject itself has existed for a long 
time. The stethoscope witli which doctors 
listen to heartbeat and breathing was 
invented in 1819. R tint gen invented 
X-rays with the aid of which doctors can 
scrutinise patients’ insides without an 
incision in 1895. 

Electrocardiography lias existed since 
in?« aiM * electroencephalography since 
1929. All are examples of biomedical 
technology. 

. fl fter the Second World War a ~ ,1 ' T~*"‘ “ l lul,L " 

dvd-ithetfomc-ippMentt however-thai* the ,lis 

engineering sciences boast ways and S J.^ rtb{6 ^? 5 5 lllrd,scd f0TmuI4fc 
- • ,,u flnfl this is then printed automatically. If 

necessary he adds comments of his own 


engineering sciences boast ways and 
means of helping to solve a wide range of 
medical problems providing the two 
sciences cooperate closely enough. 

Mutual penetration of physical, techno- 
logical and biological sciences soon com* 
enced, albeit in other countries. In this 
country cooperation between two such 
widely differing subjects with so great a 
gap in social prestige between the two 
could never develop of its own accord. 
Traditional divisions are too sacrosanct. 

Even when international comparison 
makes it clear that tills country is well on 
the way to falling behind the others some 
special impulse is still usually needed 
before now directions are taken. 

,wo - *■» 

which 


No such materia! is at present known to 
exist. A possible solution would be to coat 
the surface coming into contact with the 
body witli a biologically living layer. 

Not only tills problem but also many 
others, such as that of valves and controls 
between the left and Tight chambers, 
remain to be solved. So the engineers will 
probably have to work on virgin territory 
for many years to come before medicine 
can benefit from the project. 

Work on the development of an arti- 
ficial heart has been in progress in the 
United States for ten or fifteen years. As 
yet the harmful mechanical and chemical 
effects of artificial blood pumps limit 
survival among laboratory animals to 55 
hours. Fully artificial will thus be a long 
time coming. 

With the aid of financial support from 
the Volkswagen Foundation another pro- 
ject Jn Berlin can also be continued. Work 
on the project, known as Orvid, is being 
carried out by radiologists at Steglitz 
University Hospital. 

Tlie aim is a certain degree of automa- 
tion of investigation, diagnosis and doc- 
umentation of X-rays of the stomach and 
intestines. 

X-rays are not, of course, interpreted 
mechanically. A doctor is still involved. 
He examines the exposure and dictates 
Ins findings, but not In his own words He 
uses a catalogue of sentences worked out 
by the radiological staff and stored on a 
magnetic plate. 

The appropriate sentence can be sum- 
moned on to a TV screen at the touch 
ot a button, the doctor makes his 


and at the touch of a 
button the whole is 
sent back into the 
computer, whore it 
is stored. 

Once the com- 
puter has tens of 
thousands of read- 
ings stored it may be 
possible to link 
symptoms noted on 
an X-ray exposure 
with a specific di- 
agnosis. 

A third sector of 
biomedical techno- 
logy is the develop- 
ment of powered 
artificial arms for 
people whose arms 
have been amputat- 
ed above the elbow. 
Volkswagen Foun- 
dation funds for this 
purpose have been 
made available to 
the artificial limb 
research department 
of the technical uni- 
versity. 

Some 24,000 war- 
wounded with arms 
amputated above the 
elbow live in tliis 
country. There are 





country. There are 

Computer analysis 

ing from accidents at .. , nOIlUFig. » tavuwuu; “*l (" “ 

Most hospitals nowadays suffer from laboratory stsfik posals made by non-Ministry specialist: 
too deskbound. Over the last five years tha nunfe nave fallen on deaf cars in respect of botl 
laboratory analyses per patient has doubled. New ms Ministry officials and the Minister him 
of analysis and more patients to deal with are cosl self, 


work or elsewhere. 

They all stand to 
benefit enormously 
from any solution 
that might be reach- 
ed by the depart- 
ment with the aid of 
the grant made by 
(lie foundation. 
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Highway code 
proposals 
overridden 

inister of Transport Georg Leber 
f jl has now given his approval to the 
•sent draft of a new highway code. As 
as his Ministry is concerned work on 
new code, which will remain valid for 
py years, is now over. Any changes 
it may yet be made will be the work of 
^Federal state representatives, who do 
‘e different proposals of their own on 
ly points. 

py appending his signature to the draft 
>rr Leber has also done something else. 

! has terminated discussion of the new 
jde commenced at his own request four 
idnths ago when he stated that he would 
-i pay careful attention to all criticism 
■ • vjjfl The Ministry organised first-rate hcar- 
. i ings Involving representatives of motoring 
Jv < organisations, other specialist bodies and 
• V; even motoring correspondents. Many 
’ ! sound suggestions were made as to how the 

present regulations could be improved - 
: justifiable proposals, too. 

. And what has come of all these 
suggestions? To all intents and purposes, 
nothing. Practically all improvement pro- 

ninrla hi) nnil.Uinlltru Giwi'inliclc 


More progress made in artificial 
heart research 


. * * ■ iiw uuuuimi, ivm nr. — 

or analysis and more patients to deal with are co m self. 

with a continual shortage of trained staff and a •■This response, or rather lack of it, has 

modatlon. Computerisation is the only answer, fm not, of course, been the result of ill will 

have now developed the first fully automatic letas Reference is made to international agree- 

system based on electronic data processing. Tin* ments (the Vienna conference) and tc 

me lunnaation information circuit of the SiJab system, of which ib fundamental legal misgivings. 

...... n , , , , P , nere seen, extonds from the ward to the ■ Impartial observers cannot, however 

" ..^fk-The savings in time and personnel make tfieiyse fall to notice that Bonn only took refuge 
(HuiinuYursdiu model of efficiency: and make It more than behind -the" Common ’Market- and -■initr' 

ioj!!H 5S& „i??T.._. DS P* ta l W *H recover installation cost* a#* 1 iialfona! standardisation when It suited il 

1 {Piioio:Si* to do so. Take the maximum permittee 

. speed in built-up areas, for instance. 

There is a clear majority in Europe ii 
ful whether mid how a cellular lap fav <>urof a speed limit of sixty kilometre: 

■n hour (Britain’s thirty miles an hour i: 

Pniltualnn* A O !. il, A !i..,S 


10 July 1970) relatively short space of time. 


I: 


n physical terms the heart is the 
simplest of all human organs. It Is a 
pump poweied by a natural muscle. Yet 
artificial hearts present the greatest of 
difficulties. To this day an artificial heart 

by the Voll^a^^^Foundatton 8 be f develo P ed 

-i has Since invested m i ■ 1 a living body For more than 64 hours 

Marks In this new sector midwIybS? ductTea^mi!^ attempfs t0 con ‘ 

the old. Thirteen and a half million Marks for the are considered 

55f£Sp“ made 

As a ,6sl "*^*°™ e ^^ te^iiolcgy is ho interesting proposition. become ■ — 


long.) Tw 

as was the case until quite recently. 

Spot checks In various places bear this 
assertion out. Take Berlin, for example 
«*ers Profess BOcherl of the Unfverjky 
jMipIlal surgery department heads a 
J™ U . [fsaarch section financed by a 
toundatlon grant and specialising in the 
development of artificial organs, partic- 
ularly heart pumps. F ^ 

The research team’s long-term goal Is, 

SrtinStPL th ? ^tituUon of an entire 
for the diseased human 
^ thousand people a year die' 
of cardiac complaints in this countiy. An 

S! 3 te ku tCll .i®! f u* of them CQUld be 

hplped by artificial hearts, tjid they but 

Unfortunately both human and animal 
wood is, extremely sensitive mU — ‘ 


ago at 8 while 


are Tor the most purt beyond our ken. 
And since they thus cannot be directly 
imitated appropriate substitute trans- 
missions must be found. The basic factors 
Involved form part of automation and 
controls engineering. 

Development work on pump mechanics 
has made slightly more progress but 
problems enough Temain. Blood Is an 
uncommonly sensitive substance, a liquid 
that can easily be destroyed both by 
chemical and mechanical influences. ■ 
J. 1 ! wh y the main emphasis of the 

. .... . ree^University^irTwest 1 IWlin belng f arr L ed out « Berlin is on the 

with the aid of a want made bv thl Jl pnient ° f new artificial valves. 
Volkswagen Foundation. In Ok procew Scle^elJmVS “2 r 5 present M 
cooperation between encineprs 5? 1Kely t0 shatter blo °d corpuscles 

medical specilUlst , , 0 St “usu" 1 I. a of *-• is ■ 

•he project: one of wfL Mme ftom " 

time with the heartbeat. 

dJwH? b i em of c,lemical constancy has 
dechned In Importance to a certain extent 

omv J 0 * 0 ^ sl ^P n ' b «ed synthetics have 
S S?H aa artificial blood ves- 
irtcM A c ®yjslar layer develops on the 
i S of 4 material 


atutiKrtiy dUU I 

nas no standard limit. 

-Fifty is the limit in Finland, Grce< 
Britain, Holland, Italy, Norway, Anstr 


develop on its inner surface. ,,W4 “ s m»*« oh •*“»* 

Last but not least there is tire equivalent to 48 kph). Sixty is the lim 
of niiiilnttirlsation. Devices develop' ® Belgium, Bulgaria, France, Luxci! 
far have been limited to the passiwp*' Portugal, Rumania, Switzerland 
of the pump as far us what Is Iocef^ ^ and Yugoslavia. Dcnma 

ed in the breast of laboratory anlro»£ 
human guinea pigs is concenrf-^ 
pulsion has been provided fron® 1 ^ 
by either pneumatic or hvdraubctf® _ 

An artificial heart that is to 7 — ” 

owner to live a normal life must, w Continued from oaae 12 

ever, be fully integrated. The p ® 

must be operated into the patient'^ to relieve the strain on at least the 1 
in a manner somewhat similar to W ride of the heart, which supplies s 
makers, which have proved rounding organs with blood and ha: 
successful in dealing with heart WH peat deal of work to perform, or 
due to nervous disturbances. I f^porary basis. 

In the case of heart pacemaken^) 'In this instance a bypass pump equi 


• , Tviiuin came rrom 

t rc h f“S cybernetics of motoring, 

th TKi?f fr ? m t 1 , am ^ riar fiow in flying. 8 ' 

This Is not as Improbable as may at first 
gwee appear to be the 1 caseV 
ment of an artificial blood pump involves 
problems of automation and Controls and 

optimum taflwTedmiqUe de™ flnd 

a Healthy humeri heart can, for in- and 'TT UI mis male rial 

SfSiaaS^KKsB:. zsffi&ttSSSSS 

w- .. mU v UlfV soii3inve where forelen stairs the h«ar+ e "wweeiimo. mechanic a framework / . a . 

#PS , €SS ,; 

— Ujseias«- &ss*stts‘iz ^SSSSSSg 



^ viigiHWUlB Ail M k\J 1UWU1 *“*■ 

research team, estimate tint u on the work of pumping 

about five years’ development 1 ™ n!l the body itself again, 
produce an integrated synthetic i - jet, even if this auxiliary heart t 
small enough in size. , .j-'-rf t,."® should not prove as successful 

Yet even the. more: rtraightj 0 ^ ^ a great deal has been leamt 
kinds of artificial heart de • ^ • help t 0 Imprbve heart-lung mad 

prove of the greatest assistance o , drawback of which rei 

sufferers. In the case of, an J^tlon of blood cOrpusch 

attack ft would often be extremely *** • «e ptijnplng mechanism . 

13 {HoAdelsblatl, 13 July 
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Fifty-foot soundproofing 


This strange wall under construction at Frankfurt airport is not intended to 
protect the runway from local residents exasperated by aircraft noise. Its 
purpose is to shield the people of Kelsterbach, a small nearby town, from the 
scream of stationary lets during servicing. The airport authorities undertook to 
build this fifty-foot monster following a recommendation in 1967 by Hamburg 
University department of sound and oscillation engineering. The first section, 
near Lufthansa's service bays, has now been completed at a cost of three million 
Marks. This first stage is 2,500 feet long. When completed the wall will be 


12,500 feet long. 


Poland, Sweden and Czechoslovakia. Yet 
Bonn, which prefers to stay at fifty, 
continues to assert that fifty is clearly the 
rule in Europe. 

Bonn’s objection to the increase, which 
is nothing more or less thun legalisation 
of the existing state of affairs, is that 
motorists who at present drive at sixty 
when fifty is the limit would drive at 
seyeqty.if sixty were the- maximum- and 
lljat wouldTie too muth: ”■ 

There is absolutely no proof to back up 
this assertion. A number of cities that 
have already Increased the permitted 
speed on main roads, from sixty to eighty 
in Dilsseldorf, for instance, have found 
that the speed at which traffic actually 
travels has not changed at all. Even the 
judges association has advocated an in- 
crease. 

The same is true of driving in lane in 
towns. In practice motorists have long 
continued in the tano they happen to be 
in regardless whether traffic in the inside 
lane is moving faster or slower than 
traffic in the overtaking-lane. 

The Vienna convention was against 
legalising this principle but this country 
could voice “misgivings" and propose to 
legalise existing practice, as has been done 
in London, New York and Brussels. 

Instead hundreds of thousands of mo- 
torists will continue to be nominally guilty 
of an offence against the new highway 
code because by staying in lane they 
break the law banning overtaking on the 
inside lane. 

In many countries staying in lane 4 as 
much a matter of course as what in this 
country is known as the American turn. 
Cars turning left across the crown of the 
road cross in front of one another instead 
of driving round one another in inter- 
locking right angles. 

The legally correct procedure of driving 
round another plays a large part in 
congestion at city intersections but is to 
remain the legal norm unless otherwise 
indicated. 

Hcire too Bonn is to shun the reverse 
and practical procedure of making the 
American turn the rule rather than the 
exception and only prescribing a strict 
right angle where this is the only solution. 

These are only three points on Wlilch 
motoring organisations and motorists are 
unanimously agreed. ADAC, the auto- 
mobile club, has compiled a long list of 


(I’liuto: Biirbora Kkvmni) 


proposals designed to make practical 
improvements to the new draft. 

None of these proposals are new and 
none has never been tried out. All are 
procedures that have proved their worth 
for road safety and keeping traffic on the 
move either in this country or elsewhere 
for many years. 

Are the officials concerned unsure of 
themselves or uriMhcy genuinely •eoneotn- 
cd about the road safety hazard? Is Herr 
Leber worried that more generous con- 
cessions will load to even greater increases 
in accident figures? 

AH that can be said with any certainty 
is that unless the Federal states adopt a 
tough attitude (and only Hamburg and 
Hesse have so Tar announced their inten- 
tion of so doing) the opportunity of 
introducing a highway code meeting 
market needs and requirements for many 
years will have been missed. And more 
than ten million Marks are to be spent on 
publicising the new code! 

Michael Hill 

(Handelsblmi, 17 July 1970) 


Missile engine testbed 
inaugurated 

O n 2 July the largest European testbed 
for ion missile propulsion units was 
inaugurated at Giessen University. This 
testbed, Professor Horst L6b told the 
press, will be available Tot trials of the 
mercury-ion .engine developed in the 
course of a number of years under his 
supervision. Nicknamed Jumbo, the 
system is one of the propulsion units of 
the future for missiles to be sent into 

uuice {Frankfurter AHgemelne Zeltung 

1 filr Deutschland, 8 July 1970) 


Panavia prototype 
finances assured 


E urope’s new jet fighter, the Pannvia 
200, has scaled a crucial hurdle. 
Defence Minister Helmut Schmidt has 
approved prototype expenditure on what 
will be the most up-to-date flying 
weapons system in Europe. 

The defence estimates include 100 
million Marks for development of proto- 
types and between now and 1976 seven 
will be built and subjected to flight tests. 

Together with the announcement of 
tills decision the first details of the new 
aircraft have been released. Hitherto 
known as the MRCA, short for multiple- 
range combat aircraft, the Panavia is to 
replace the Luftwaffe's present F 104 
Star fighters. 

In order to improve flight properties at 
low speeds and at high subsonic speeds at 
low altitude the Panavia, a two-seater to 
be powered by twin Rolls Royce RB 199 
jets, wiU have swing wings. 

According to Panavia, tire Munich- 
based designers, it will be similar in 
project size to the old MRCA and so 
smaller and less expensive than the 
Phantom. A Phantom costs 21 million 
Marks; the Panavia 200 will, on tire basis 
of 1970 wages, cost a good quarter less. 

The Munich design team points out 
that the Panavia 200 will perform all 
three stipulated defence tusks with a high 
degree of efficacy. 

These include both penet ration into (he 
territory of a potential enemy to destroy 
bases there from which attacks on this 
country could be launched, the sealing off 
of enemy attacks in immediate support of 
ground troops and the role as a fighter 
designed to prelect other aircraft in the 
air. 

As another specification was the ability 
to remain over or in the vicinity of a 
Ivmlc, i ziuw , , sww„ Ai pre „ ,R; 

carries a large stock of liicl and can also 
handle considerable amounts of arms. As 
these will mainly be conventional arms 
taking up a good deni of room a certain 
minimum size was inevitable. 

The new European fighter will also 
occupy the Bundestag defence com- 
mittee, which is due to discuss the 
Luftwaffe’s proposals for aircraft purch- 
ases in the seventies. 

An alleged air defence gap that is to be 
bridged by the purchase of a new version 
of the Phantom will be one of the major 
topics for discussion. 

In addition to the new ouc-sealcr 
Phantom 4EF a further development of 
the Slarfightcr, the Lockheed CL 1200, 
will also be under consideration. 

The conclusion reached will also decide 
whether or not the Panavia 200 is to be 
purchased. Although a decision as to the 
number to be ordered cannot be made 
until flight tests have proved a success 
informed circles in Bonn feel it possible 
that only 200 to 250 may be ordered 
rather than the 400 under consideration 
so far. i 

One of the seven prototypes is ac- 
cordingly to be assembled by Fiat in 
Turin. , , 

Of the remaining six three are to be 
assembled by BAC in Warton, England, 
and three, by Messerschmitt-Bftlkdw- 
Blohm in Augsburg. Rudolf Metzler 

(SUddeutscho Zeltung, 11 July 1970) 


Crashes in civil aviation treble 


I n the first half of this year the number 
of crashes in domestic civil aviation 
more than trebled in comparison with the 
corresponding period last year, more than 
twice as many fatal accidents being 
involved. . . *. 

According to statistics released by the 
Federal aviation board in.- Brunswick 272 
crashes occurred- In civil aviation in this 


country in the first six months of 1970. 
Fifty-one people were killed and 63 
injured. 1 

Sixty-six sports and private aircraft and 
gliders were destroyed and 192 damaged. 
Iri the corresponding period last year 86 
accidents occurred and there' were 24 
fatalities and 54 people injured. 

-> '.i- . (Frankfurter Bupdictuiu, IS July 197.0) 
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Horseriding for 
handicapped 
children 

DERTAGjjS SPIEGEL I 

WUHUMIOI IHUMI MOIOINUiniM I 


A bus with the slogan “Aid for Spas* 
tics” displayed on the side is parked 
in the car park of the riding association 
in Zehlendorf, Berlin. Some of the ten 
children who had been brought by this 
Bpecial bus from various districts of Bedin 
are sitting in the training hall and others 
are waiting at the start of the track 
behind the stables. 

One patient horse is trotting around on 
a long lead, carrying on its broad back a 
physiotherapist who is holding a young 
boy in front of her. 



sport 


Smile please! 


Milker Nora is having a passport picture taken. Farmers In Schleswig-Holstein 
have resorted to this ruse to protect their cattle from cattle thieves. The picture 
helps police trace animals that are stolen and sold In local markets. p h oto d 


He is wearing padded protection for his 
head made of leather and is struggling to 
move one of his arms which hangs by Ills 
side like those of a rag doll, so that he can 
control it and put it on the horses neck. 

At first it is a great effort, but gradually 
the child's tortured face relaxes. 

Five minutes later, when he is carefully 
placed on die ground and led to the 
bench where the other boys and girls are 
sitting he laughs and looks happy. 

For the past three montlis every Mon- 
day when the rest of the riding associa- 
tion has its day off twenty youngsters 
between the ages of six and sixteen who 
are lame and crippled come to Zehlendorf 
for a course of therapeutic how# riding; 
Horses and instructors are provided by 
the association. 

Financial support for this scheme is 
being given by the deportment in the 
Berlin Senate responsible for family wel- 
fare, youth and sporting activities. Tills 
scheme is an experiment, at present 
limited to a year and the Senate is 
providing ten thousand Marks. 

Although it Is new to Berlin this 
method of treatment has been used 
successfully in Britain for some time. It 
can bo used for spastica, sufferers from 
poliomyelitis and children wlio were bom 
with deformations preventing them from 
using their arms and legs properly 


At Zehlendorf most of the children are 
spastics, but there is one boy witli a 
malformed spinal column and thalido- 
mide children. Ail find It difficult to 
move or to control their movements. 

Their sense of balance is destroyed and 
they have to be taken to the riding track 
in a wheel chair. They are lifted on to the 
horse's back and generally speaking spend 
the first few minutes with n physio- 
therapist helping them. 

Later they are left alone and they have 
to control (heir own balance and posture. 
Once they have gained their sense of 
balance and their legs are supported by 
the horse’s body they have much moro 
■fwadonri# arm movement than they ere 
accustomed to. 

Tliree physiotherapists and two riding 
instructors help the handicapped children 
who are not necessarily any worse at 
balancing themselves on horseback than 
the normal beginner. In fact there are 
niany similarities. 

Apart from the physical effect on the 
handicapped rider there are psychological 
effects. The knowledge that their body is 
under control despite ail handicaps 
strengUiens the self-confidence and hence 
md will of the unfortunate 


chhdren as paediatricians, neurologists 
and orthopaedic surgeons all agree. 

(DERTAGESSPIEGEL.7 July |97Q) 


Many- tongued an advantage 


pop music managers in this country 
™ 0 „ Wera ab „ e t0 blta 8 about wh4t ™usic 
“SR “5 over P 1 ® world h “ve been 
unable to do - they have harried the 
Beatles to such an extent that the group 
made a record not in English but In 
German. 

This musical mistake has long been 
forgotten, and rightly so, but it does 
point out the linguistic anxieties that 
haunt people in tills country. 

A campaign Is being mounted that will 
make popular the slogan "It is essential to 
know a foreign language”. A series of six 
advertisements are planned to promote 
the campaign. 

The campaign is being mounted in co- 
operation with the United Nations cam- 
paip for Education Year 1970 which has 
the slogan "Understanding through Educa- 
tion”, Many people in. public life are 
taking part. 

The advertisments will present a series 
of caricatures. The characters will confront 
citizens with various kinds of difficult 


i-i 


situations which could occur either at 
home or abroad if the good citizen only 
speaks liis own language, and does not 
understand a word of another language. 

j Pk* ures hsve captions such as 
Hand and sign language is no longer on.” 
Every one should learn and speak at least 
one foreign language.” 

On the face of it would seem that this 
problem is already being solved for the 
younger generation now by the teaching 
or a foreign language In schools. But in 
practice it does not work out like this, 
mere are many gaps. 

..S? 1 /? r tbe P^ents there are many 

SSSSTF* language. Courses have, 
been arranged at secondary 
schods, foreign language Institutes and In 
trade schools with the cooperation of 
niany trade unions. 1 

It has been suggested that parents 
should become ‘godparents’ to the child- 
ren of foreign workers who sit in the 
same class with their children. 

(die welt, so Juno 1970) 


Half the population 
plays the numbers 
game 

T he Federal Republic lias a national 
lottery and this breeds a special race 
of men, those who put their fortunes on 
the lucky numbers each week. Nothing 
deters them. They stick to their numbers. 
And they know exactly what they are 
going to do with the 500,000 Marks if 
and when they win it. 

Tiiis, at least, is tiic picture that the 
Federal Republic Lotto and Toto so- 
cletles -try to* propngntu. A survey, con- 
ducted by the AUensbach statistical re- 
search institute and Professors Rend 
pnig and Wilfried Schreiber from Co- 
logne University, has all but confirmed 
tins imago. 

_ Si? poim th0 V can add is that those 
2,000 million Marks, the turnover each 
year, and even more so those tliree hun- 
dred people who are made semi-million- 
aires by winning the top prize fire the 
Imagination of people In this country like 
nothing else. 

About half the adult population of this 
country plays Lotto or Toto regularly. 

Nine is the most popular number. Half 
of those who play stick to the same 
numbers every week. Seven per cent have 
devised a system. Forty-five per cent are 
members of a syndicate. 

Of the big-time winners (two hundred 
jackpot winners in North Rhine-West- 
phaiia were questioned) ninety-eight per 
cent said that they were delighted with 
their win which had brought them nothing 
but good fortune. 

The Lotto authorities gather from this 

S**.)® 16 tbe jackpot winners has 
blued Ids winnings. 

Forty per cent of them bought a house 
and property, 25 per cent went in for 
Shares and other investments. Eight per 
cent used the money to build up a career 
for themselves or their children. 

Fifteen per cent said they had spent the 
money °n things, they needed or had 
fif#?' PM cent claimed they 

had thought Jhst and foremost of friends 
re atwes and ..charities. (This included 
buying rounds of drinks at the local pub!) 

miglit have followed up, but did not, was 
that most of the winners had above 
average wealth before the coup. 

There are no 'definite plans at the 

ral “ die j^kpot to one 
million tyarks. Sixty-three per cent of 

SIS JESSfi-ty *be AUensbach in. 
stitute were oppbsea to this move, 

(DIE WELT, 10 July 1970) 


NEWS m br ie Improvements all round 
Garden asim in amateur athletics 


Garden ashes HI amatCU 

C onsidering that the local 

rest is not a pious enough i#*| 

}» Pi** fof hi. n»Min« <n a*bfv . 

Gilutlior Hey ill, from HaibunSffi .1 
burg wants to be cremated 

ashes strewn in his own back-ganfe >3/ £££1 

he dies. 

? hnnh '* ? ut . 1,oriti ? «**¥ iesel Westermann was pretty well the 
r ®j lSfld PtaLsum total of this country’s field and 
mortal Heydt to lling tuck athletics successes last year. Her 

c rc'Dotns rest among his nj B records and near-records papered 
, o. H e ydt applied for speciij c^r the general mediocrity. 

has won hhpoInt° lIrt m Harabui ^ A reverse trend became apparent at the 
I« rn, r n? » ^ 4 J Stuttgart meeting between this 

In court Dr Heydt introduced b country and the United States. World 
oy saying- Good day. 1 am the record holder Liesel came close to the 
question. The court ruled thstklikty metre (197-foot) mark but the 
remains of a dead man may beriujjjnout public contented itself with sub- 
an urn on lus own land. ,£d applause. 

The law concerning burials staled This time it was Llesel’s turn to put up 
ever, that it was illegal for corah a mediocre showing. Good performances 
ashes to be placed anywhere ct were provided in other disciplines - and 
cemetery or garden of rest. Button: plenty of them, 
tionnl cases this is permitted. ' The favourable signs of recent months 
In this case permission had to btp: were borne out at Neckar stadium, 
cd in accordance with Basic law. Athletics in this country seems to be on 
Freethinker Dr Heydt can now ul to way up. In many a past season fewer 
puts it, “become an angel after niya best performances have been put up than 
Fashion”. But he will not be able tab ™ ^ ver f first da y of this International 
his nshes strewn iiniong his flowml encounter. 

judge in Hamburg decided this irafi Tw< > disciplines, the mens long jump 
be fitting treatment for a dead persi the women’s high jump, appear to be 
(H.n.b.nsrr Abcndbl.il, i wi *5f®Ptomatlc of the progress made. 

Clearly, the foremost cause for jubila- 
tion is Josef Schwarz of Munich’s 27 foot 

in Afnim * iaches in t,ie ^ ong j l,m P» one oF most 
*. t twj in IrltllM significant performances in the history of 

amateur athletics. And by clearing eight 

T he first “television city” in Era* metres (his record jump was 8.35 metres) 
to be built between 1971 fcj™ » two other jumps ho- proves tliul his 
on the Lorchenbcrg, near Maliu, nun record was more than mere coincidence, 
of 250 million Marks. Yet a good half dozen other long* 

Three thousand people employ^ jumpers are also heading for the cighl- 
t ho Second TV channel (ZDF)wfln wire mark and even old hand and 
(here on a total surface area of ared consistent 25-footer Hermann Latzcl 
million square metres. f ceUed Wmself to clear 7.91 metres, or 

The heart of the television d*ak “ fee !' ?. ve [ "¥»« ? ne lllis cowry's 
teen sloniy administrative blocfc £*** **%>hn<a has become impres- 
studios, a restaurant, the central Uv * stron B- 

with shops nnd a section forviatai” Ijw a long time only the women 
cover an area of nround 500 1?*, {Mumpers performed worse than the 
metres. (DiEWELf.il*^ ™fri um P e rs. Their jumps were so feeble 

uiat lliey did little more than raise a 
laugh. Yet they too have improved 
■0 IV* 1 h'rlt considerably over the last two years. 
MrOlltlCQ.1 riulS Seventeen-year-old Renate GSrtner’s 

A five foot eight and a half prove that this 

Bundestag kindergarten $ j jpuntry has caught up with the rest of 
opened in the autumn. This the world, 
be intended so much for die W i 1 This change for the better Is no 
who arc in Bonn for sessions of toincidence. The Amateur Athletics As- 
ment to leave their offspring, BJ Ration has done good work. The 
prospective female administratirt * improvement shown by women long- 
who are discouraged from taking -kmpers can be ascribed to a large extent 
because they have nowhere to leave » to trainer Gflnter Sclunldt, ana Renate 
children. yhtner's rise is largely due to the work 

The Bundestag is suffering Jj5' put in by her coach, Alfred Wess. 
from an acute shortage of secrets®* Tha individual athlete’s will to improve 

and the kindergarten with room W* », or course, of no mean importance and 
little ones should help recruiting- 1 to be far stronger than in the past, 
{Frankfurter AUaeffl^' JS . f C! n hi seen both in training and on the 

fllr Deutschlend, 13^' 0*y. 

Jhe Sports Aid Foundation enables 

Luminous schoolbof ^ mote 10 be done by way of 


preparation and this extra further boost 
mcreased efforts on the part of all 
concerned. The upshot, plain to see, is 
improved performances. 

Records broken on the day are not a 
matter of mere arithmetic, though. Even 
though teamwork can smooth the path all 
depends in the final analysis on the 
individual athlete. He or she must be 
enthusiastic to a high degree. 

Enthusiasm is greater at present than it 
has been for some time. The answer to 
this riddle is simple enough'- Munich 
1972. The forthcoming Olympic Games 
in this country have spurred on athletes 
to a hitherto inconceivable extent. 

Yet Munich does not involve what is 
generally considered to be the main 
incentive for athletes - travel. Munich 
fascinates athletes in tills country to a 
degree that is hard to grasp yet hardly 
seems to be given a second thought by 
the men and women immediately con- 
cerned. 

It almost seems as though the forth- 
coming Munich Olympics are giving ath- 
letes in this country fresh strength, rather 
like underground springs. 

Wiiat with performances in medlum- 
and long-distance events, the 400 metres, 
Birlenbach’s shot-putting, Wolfennann's 
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S afety schoolbags in shock yeD^Jj ' fe 
luminous corners and locks {Jot 


k-/ luminous corners ana ioa» 
Hectors are being sold by ADAti , 
automobile organisation. ADAC «i 
that the bags will prove a l.i' 
tribution to road safety and W" 
protect children. ^ 

At the Stuttgart offices of W 
Wlirttembeig region the schoolMPA 
available as of today. In HwnpffiJl 
we to be marketed in time for w 3 
school year. They retail at 32.50 

(Hamburger Abendblall, 1 3 J f 
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javelin throwing, Heide Rosendahl's hurd- 
les record and the best performances of 
the season put up by the women over 400 
and 800 metres the light well outshone 
the dark. 

It would seem to be of minor im- 
portance that the lack of stars and the 
inexperience of the young Americans 
made it easier for this country to shine in 
comparison. It is, when all Is said and 
done, no secret that the Americans will 
be sending no mean team to Munich next 
year but one. 

There is, in any case, little danger of 
success going to this country’s atliletes’ 
heads. Should the need arise comparison 
need only be made with the performances 
put up by their opposite numbers in the 
GDR. Despite the progress made in the 
West this country still has a long way to 
go before It can compete with the East of 
Germany. 

There are weak spots too. Ever since 
the golden days of Armin Hary and 
Manfred Germaf sprinters from this coun- 
try have respectfully tailed behind inter- 
national competition. The pole-vaulters 
were also none too good but can, on the 
other hand, more readily be expected to 
improve tiian the sprinters. 

Much can change between now and 
Munich. If the boom continues there 
should be many a thrilling contest. A 
wide range of impressive youngsters is on 
the way up and old hands are being 
inspired to excel themselves. 

Everyone is eager to represent this 
country at Munich and the competition 
boosts everyone’s performance. Nothing 
could be better, as Stuttgart proved. 

Steffen Haff tier 

(Frankfurter Allgeraelno Zoltung 
fllr Deutschland, 17 July 1970; 
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Tools of the trade 

S ome 1,500 field and track athletes are 
expected to take part in the 1972 
Munich Olympics. About 1,300 articles 
of equipment will be needed for the 
running, jumping and throwing events in 
the Olympic stadium, including 200 hur- 
dles, 100 relay batons, 100 judges’ whist- 
les, fifty fibreglass and fifty steel poles, 
180 shot, fifty hammers and 100 dis- 
cuses, fifty at one kilo and fifty at two. 

(Frankfurter Allgemelne Zeituns 
flic Deutschland, II July 1970) 

Recreation facilities 

A new primary school and a kindergar- 
ten will function as the amusement 
centre of the Olympic village in 1972. In 
the fourteen-million -Mark, two-storey 
project disc jockeys will await athletes in 
the dancing-room. Table tennis, TV, table 
football, cinema, theatre and reading- 
rooms are to be provided. 

(Frankfurter Allgemelne Zoltung 
fllr Deutschland, 11 July 1970) 

Canoe slalom stadium 

T he world's first canoe slalom stadium 
will be used at Augsburg in 1972. The 
600-metre regatta stretch will accommo- 
date 30,000 spectators. 4,000 out of 
10,000 stand seats are covered. 

(.Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeltuna 
fUr Deutschland, 17 July 1970) 


Josef Schwarz - European long-jump 
record-holder....... 


I t took an early riser on the morning 
after to get in a word or two with the 
man whose performance caused as much 
surprise and delight in the world of sport 
as Arinin Hary’s ten seconds dead over 
the 100 metres ten years ago. 

“Sepp Schwarz had to go to Iffczhciin 
for work reasons," most journalists were 
told when they converged on Ruit sports 
college at ten In the morning to interview 
the Munich long-jumper. “But he is 
bound to come back. He has not paid 
yet.” 

On the evening of 15 July Josef 
Schwarz more than footed the bill by 
setting up a European record of 27 foot 
six Inches at his third attempt in the long 
jump. 

“When Bob Beamon jumped 29 foot 
two and a half In Mexico there was talk 
of a jump into the next century ” 
javelin-thrower Klaus Wolfermann com- 
mented. “Sepp’s performance is some- 
thing similar for this country” 

It does indeed take a few hours to see 
the Munich athlete’s performance ex- 
plosion in perspective. Did Beamon's 
jump but not exist - and it seems less 
real and explicable with every year that 
passes — Schwarz would now be a world 
record holder like Boston and Ter- 
Ovanessian. 


And how the two men toiled for years 
and years to jump the same distance — 
8.35 metres. Then along comes Scpp 
Schwarz, shaken from one extreme to the 
other by ten years of injury, and jumps 
27 foot six at the age of thirty ns though 
it were child's piny. 

Because lie has had so many ups and 
downs Sepp Schwarz has the reputation 
of being incalculable. And when he first 
cleared eight metres like a phoenix rising 
out of the ashes on 4 July in Kassel ho 
confounded friends and foes alike by 
commenting “So what? It was high 
time.” 

Scliwarz has been & puzzle for years. He 
now feels he has found his own solution. 
“After ten years you are sufficiently 
critical of yourself. You know what 
mistakes you make. And I have corrected 
mine this season.” 

Five years ago he had no long-jumping 
ambitions. He wanted to break Germar’s 
200-metres record. In terms of long- 
jumping his aim of those days would 
amount to an enormous run-up speed 
with no slowing down at the mark and 
conversion of this speed into a jump. 

Those who have seen the slow-motion 
sliots of Sepp Schwarz’s record jump will 
realise that he has now made it. 

(SOddeutsclie Zeiiung, 17 July L970) 
(Photo: HorstmUller) 
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